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There is now available at every 
branch of the eleven Clearing Banks 
an extension of a banking service 
that will help every organisation 
which has invoices to send. 








It is called the Credit Transfer 
service and it greatly simplifies the 
handling of accounts. In operation, 
the Creditor Company sends with the 
bill, either as a detachable part of it or 
separately enclosed with it, a standard slip naming 
the bank and branch at which the Company’s account is kept. 
The customer, if he has no bank account, takes as many slips as 
he has, with cash to the total amount involved, and hands the 
money over the counter at any branch of any of the banks 
mentioned below. If the customer has a bank account he can, 
of course, use a single cheque and conduct his business by post. 








The advantages of the Credit Transfer service are considerable, both for those who supply 

goods and services and those who pay for them. The supplier is saved the trouble of dealing with 
a multitude of individual payments, for they go straight to his bank, from whom notification 
and the relevant slips will be received at regular intervals. The buyer is also saved both time and 
trouble : whether he has one bill to pay or twenty, a single payment at any bank pays them all. 


THE ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BARCLAYS BANK * COUTTS & CO * DISTRICT BANK ° GLYN, MILLS & CO 
LLOYDS BANK * MARTINS BANK * MIDLAND BANK : NATIONAL BANK * NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK * WESTMINSTER BANK * WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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- Portrait of the Week- 




















THE SOVIET UNION exploded the biggest bomb yet, 
in spite of a telephone call from an Essex pub- 
lican who asked the Kremlin interpreter to tell 
Comrade Khrushchev that if he let the bomb off 
he would be a proper Charlie. The British Govern- 
ment said that it was ready to supply milk 
specially made safe for infants if fall-out proved 
to be dangerous. So far, said the Ministry of 
Health, it wasn’t. The Government also said that 
it now felt itself free to consider resuming British 
tests. Mr. Nehru said that India could produce a 
nuclear weapon of her own in about a couple of 
years’ time but wasn’t going to, and that he 
thought the Chinese would be exploding one in 
between two and four years. The United States 
fired 350 million minute metal needles into outer 
space to form a band from which radio signals 
could be bounced. Scientists in other countries 
were cross about it, apparently because this was 
regarded as scientifically unsporting. 


* 


THE SOVIET COMMUNIST PARTY CONFERENCE just 
kept rolling along, with calls to expel Molotov, 
Kaganovitch and Malenkov from the Party; a 
speech from the head of the propaganda depart- 
ment helpfully distinguishing for the puzzled be- 
tween ‘the authority of a leader’ (as it might be 
Mr. Khrushchev) and ‘the cult of personality’ (as 
it might be the late Mr. Stalin’s); a Soviet con- 
demnation of the Albanian Communist leader- 
ship, and a Chinese condemnation of the Soviet 
condemnation. The Albanian Communist Party 
said that it ‘will not bow or fall on its knees before 
the slanderous attacks, blackmail and bullying 
of Nikita Khrushchev and his followers, but did 
not specify how many divisions Albania had, or 
when it was going to test its nuclear weapons. 


* 


THE CUNARD COMPANY decided not to build a new 
‘Queen’ liner, not even with other people’s money. 
The National Union of Teachers supported the 
acceptance by its.Burnham Committee represent- 
atives of the Government's pay offer, but not 
without the General Secretary being shouted at to 
resign. The Government refused to honour the 
Civil Service arbitration tribunal’s award of a pay 
rise for GPO workers, and chemists complained 
that the Ministry of Health’s revision of its rates 
of payment was ‘dictation not negotiation.’ 


* 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE for 1961 was awarded 
posthumously to Mr. Hammarskjéld, and for 
1960 to ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, former president 
of the outlawed African National Congress be- 
cause, in the words of his Swedish supporters, 
‘in spite of the merciless South African race laws, 
Luthuli has always urged that violence should not 
be used.” It was announced that Mr. Geoffrey de 
Freitas, a Labour MP, would be the next British 
High Commissioner in Ghana—a job that used to 
be called United Kingdom High Commissioner. 
The British Government decided to grant self- 
government to Malta, and it only remained to be 
seen whether the Maltese would agree to do any 
self-governing. 


* 


THE LONDON MOTOR SHOW resulted in American 
orders to the tune of some £40 million and, as 
usual, in London’s own motors being brought 
virtually to a standstill. A number of Rhodesians 
(white) took to swimming in the Zambesi river, 
where a warning notice states that ‘bathing is 
suicidal because of the crocodiles,’ rather than 
swim in a municipal pool newly opened to brown 
and black Rhodesians, A Los Angeles lady was 
granted a divorce because of the behaviour of her 
husband on motor-car trips: he was a back-seat 
violin-player. A British Railways dining-car atten- 
dant, charged with having, while in an inebriated 
condition, thrown soup and drinks over passen- 
gers, was admonished: waste not, want not. 
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TIME TO TALK 


R. KHRUSHCHEV’s opening speech at the 

22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party had much of the air of a man masking 
moderate courses behind clouds of nuclear ex- 
plosion. That he should have chosen to do this 
is an indication of the curious way in which 
foreign policy is discussed in Soviet governing 
circles; but his abandonment of his ultimatum 
on Berlin, and the consequent humiliation of Herr 
Ulbricht, does imply a considerable slackening 
of international tension. This is all to the good; 
but the West should realise that its own resistance 
to Russian demands must have played a con- 
siderable part in bringing this about. And the 
continuing pollution of other people’s atmo- 
spheres by Soviet atomic tests shows that Mr. 
Khrushchev is capable of a brutal indifference to 
world opinion which could manifest itself in 
further displays of brinkmanship, if it happens 
to suit his book. 

Still, for the moment and despite local inci- 
dents, the sting has been temporarily removed 
from the Berlin problem. And it can now be seen 
in a longer perspective; it is more than a lever for 
forcing the West into negotiations on the German 
problem before the West German forces receive 
nuclear weapons. From the Russian point of 
view Berlin represents three potential advan- 
tages. There is the possibility of a diplomatic 
victory for Mr. Khrushchev, which would help 
him to silence his critics within the USSR. There 
is the rather remote possibility of separating West 
Germany from its NATO allies. And there is the 
opportunity of using moderation on the Berlin 
issue to extract concessions in other parts of the 
world. This last alternative has not received as 
much attention in the West as it deserves. Berlin 
is a highly vulnerable hostage, to which we have 
moral obligations that cannot be denied. Pressure 
at this point, so Mr. Khrushchev might believe, 
would lead the West to give up other positions 
in the world less easily subject to Soviet attack. 

In this perspective a settlement of the Berlin 
question would have some advantages for the 
West. There should be serious examination of 
the various schemes that have been put forward, 


always bearing in mind that no plan would be 
acceptable which involves the risk of two and a 
half million West Berliners being absorbed by 
Herr Ulbricht’s tyranny. The most cogent argu- 
ment in favour of moving the seat of the UN to 
Berlin is that it would afford a protection for its 
population which might prove to be more effica- 
cious than that provided by allied troops whose 
presence depends on the willingness of Western 
politicians to engage in all-out war. 

For the time will certainly come when it will 
once again be useful for the Russians to switch 
on the heat in Berlin, and along the air corridors. 
One of the things which has emerged most clearly 
from the meeting of the 22nd Congress is that 
Soviet party politics have at least as much effect 
on Russian foreign policy as party politics do in 
the West. With the responsibility of governing 
Russia on his shoulders, Mr. Khrushchev must 
adopt a more subtle line than that which Com- 
munist purists might approve, but he is liable to 
find himself in a very exposed position whenev.r 
there is a setback to Soviet interests. 

If he were seriously threatened within the 
party, too, then he might find it necessary to out- 
bid his opponents in toughness towards the West. 
The process by which a Balkan squabble between 
Albania and Yugoslavia can become of impor- 
tance in bringing into the open deep-seated dis- 
agreement between China and Russia shows the 
complexity of the relationship between the 
development of international relations and the 
power struggle within the Communist world. 
During the congress Mr. Khrushchev has 
appeared to be urging the Soviet Union towards 
increased de-Stalinisation on the home front and 
a rather less intransigent attitude abroad, but no 
one can tell when he will find it necessary once 
again to resort to threats and blackmail. In these 
circumstances the only attitude for the West is 
one of firmness combined with a willingness to 
negotiate. A simple refusal to talk is liable to 
damage us in the eyes of the uncommitted world 
as well as having unpredictable effects on the 
Soviet power equation. We should talk, but talk 
firmly. 





564 
Murder 


HE conclusion to be drawn from the BBC’s 

documentary The Death Penalty was suc- 
cinctly expressed by Peter Black: ‘the abolitionists 
have all the evidence. The retentionists have the 
emotions’—a view that has since been confirmed 
by the publication of the report by the Home 
Office Research Unit on the crime of murder. 
The statistical evidence is actually even stronger 
than the BBC programme conveyed; the murder 
rate in this country, for example, at its lowest in 
recent times when capital punishment was in 
abeyance, has risen since hanging was reintro- 
duced—and there is no indication that intending 
murderers have sought to evade the noose by 
choosing methods which, if detected, can lead 
only to a life sentence. 

But in any case the hangers have shifted their 
ground. Two main lines of argument are now 
discernible in the presentation of their case. One 
is pragmatic—that the police will be at too serious 
a disadvantage if criminals know they can kill 
without fear of execution. But this is to assume 
that criminals take the possibility of execution 
into account, and all the evidence suggests they 
do not: the kind of man who worries whether 
he will be hanged is not the kind of man who 
commits murder. 

The other is mystical: that whether capital 
punishment deters or does not deter is irrelevant 
—its value lies in giving expression to society’s 
detestation of the crime of murder; and society 
ought not to be deprived of that privilege. But 
this is a regression to the primitive notion of 
human sacrifice—that lives should be forfeit not 
to protect society but to observe society’s taboos. 
If these are the best arguments the hangers can 
muster—and if they have to fall back for a 
spokesman on Sir Thomas Moore—their case 
is weak indeed. 


Seen to be Done 


UDGES of the Court of Appeal have the power 
J to increase a sentence against which a 
prisoner is appealing; in the past, however, they 
have wisely exercised it rarely, reserving it for an 
occasional case without mitigating circumstances 
in which a blatantly guilty prisoner is appealing 
against his sentence more or less on the grounds 
that he has nothing to lose, and the court feels 
that the original sentence was manifestly too 
lenient. But it has been very clearly understood 
that an increase in sentence on appeal is proper 
only when the appeal court feels the original sen- 
tence to have been unjustifiably light. 

Now, however—though the Lord Chief Justice 
has implicitly disclaimed any such intent—a new 
and disturbing element appears to be creeping in. 
In a group of cases this week, an appeal court 
presided over by Lord Parker increased the 
sentences the lower courts had imposed; and an 
impression was created that the decisions were 
at any rate partly coloured by a feeling that a 
criminal appealing against sentence on such 
obviously inadequate grounds as the appellants 
concerned had somehow deserved to be punished 
for his cheek. (It must be said in passing that not 
even this argument could apply in one of the 
cases, which concerned a man of previously 
good character and clear record—as Lord Parker 
himself admitted—who had been convicted of 
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wounding a couple in a fit of jealousy and drink, 
and who had received thirty months’ imprison- 
ment, a sentence which the Court of Appeal in- 
creased to four years.) But the Court of Appeal 
has, and should have, no punitive function at all. 
It would be unfortunate if it should appear to be 
moved, however slightly, by understandable feel- 
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ings that some criminals who fully deserved their 
original sentences were making game of the 
appeal machinery; and it would certainly be 
deplorable if criminals with good grounds for 
appealing against sentence should be frightened 
to do so, and should abandon their appeals, in 
fear lest their sentences might be increased. 


Moscow: Interim Report 


By ROBERT CONQUEST 


B hes 22nd Party Congress in Moscow has 
already produced its sensations. It will not be 
until it ends, with the elections of the new Central 
Committee and then of the new Praesidium, that 
we can be reasonably sure of the significance of 
all the various harangues and denunciations. 
Meanwhile, it is clear enough that Soviet political 
life goes on as ever, like a fight between sharks— 
that is, in conditions of bitter struggle the precise 
trend of which can only be deduced by occasional 
thrashings around on the surface. The Congress 
itself is being conducted with some decorum, if 
we ignore the epithets used about venerable elder 
thugs. But what is coming out about the speech 
and behaviour of the Communist leaders at their 
confidential meeting makes one no longer sur- 
prised at Khrushchev banging the table with his 
shoe at the UN. When he was howling down the 
coarse abuse of the Albanians, or of Molotov, he 
doubtless got into the habit of taking them both 
off and hurling them at the last speaker. 

The inclusion of the eighty-year-old Voroshilov 
in the Anti-Party Group is a sign that the new 
attacks are not simply a settlement with the 
oppositionists of 1957. They seem to be intended 
as something more—as a demonstration of a 
ruthless determination to destroy all rivals. What 
everyone has been asking is, ‘A demonstration to 
whom?’ The presumed answer is: to a powerful 
group of opponents still existing in the Central 
Committee. The burden of Khrushchev’s new 
attack being on ‘Stalinism,’ the implication is that 
in the obscure dispute which seems to have gone 
on in the last few months about heavy industry 
he must have faced an orthodox opposition in- 
sisting on full emphasis on its basic economic 
importance. 


The other theme that has been raised a good 


deal is that of Stalinism in foreign policy. Molo- 
tov is accused of having been too aggressive. Yet 
recent Soviet moves have been at least as aggres- 
sive as Molotov’s. While Khrushchev naturally 
cannot venture to provoke any charges of weak- 
ness (and that is perhaps where the 50-megaton 
bomb comes in) he may nevertheless have been 
hampered by, and be resisting, those in the 
Praesidium who want to press Soviet luck too far 
on the Berlin and other issues. 


The trouble about the policy aspect of Soviet 
politics is that it is not unknown for a combatant 
to steal an opponent's policy once the opponent 
has been disposed of for advancing it. In this way 
Stalin appropriated an industrialisation policy 
for which he had condemned Trotsky, and 
Khrushchev the consumer goods policy which he 
had branded in Malenkov as a ‘belching forth of 
the Right deviation.’ The Anti-Party Group is a 
particularly convenient whipping-boy when there 
is any political debate going on. For it can be 
attacked either for extreme left-wing dogmatism 
(with Molotov as its incarnation) or for right- 
wing capitulation (featuring Malenkov). So it is 
significant that Molotov has now been promoted 
to the number one spot in the Anti-Party Group 
which Malenkov had occupied since 1957. For 
once it has been decided to attack the Group for 
its aggressiveness in foreign policy and its addic- 
tion to Stalinist industrial programmes, Malenkov 
does not satisfactorily fill the bill. Even Soviet 
readers can remember that he was removed from 
the premiership under charges of pursuing too 
peaceable a foreign policy and too un-Stalinist 
an industrial programme. (It is true enough that 
on the criminal rather than the policy charges 
against the Group Malenkov is particularly vul- 
nerable. So is Khrushchev, if the matter was one 





‘Don't fire until you see their Nobel prizes.’ 
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of abstract justice allotting the responsibility for 
various massacres.) At the 21st Congress it was 
noticeable that the speakers about the Anti-Party 
Group took two different lines. Some demanded 


_action against them, Others, headed by Mikoyan, 


spoke of them as a dead issue. Among the 
speeches of the present Congress a similar division 
can be seen, with Mikoyan again emphasising 
that the struggle with Molotov and Co. has been 
an ‘ideological’ and not an ‘administrative’ one. 
Khrushchev’s double object, to defeat current, 
and destroy former, opponents, may yet not reach 
complete fulfilment. 


For, up to a point, the dispute is more nearly 
doctrinal and verbal than might at first appear. 
It would be, as it has been in the past, perfectly 
possible for the Soviet Government to pursue 
virtually any industrial policy while still paying 
lip-service to priority for heavy industry. Nor 
will it be maintained that there is really all that 
much difference between the Stalin-Molotov 
foreign policy of the 1948 Berlin blockade, and 
Khrushchev’s present actions. 


The quarrel with China is, of course, of long 
standing, and enough had been said already to 
show its intensity. What is new is Khrushchev’s 
shock tactics in bringing it into the open. Many 
of the attacks on the Anti-Party Group’s foreign 
policies and internal terrorism are equally 
applicable to the Chinese leadership, and some of 
them seem to have been phrased as provocatively 
as possible with them in mind. In any case, the 


> attack on Stalinism in Albania has been 


universally recognised as being directed quite as 
much at Peking. 


As far as Albania is concerned, it is 
perhaps more a matter of European Com- 
munist discipline than of genuine doctrinal 
grievances. After all, Ulbricht’s policies are con- 
siderably more Stalinist than Enver Hoxha’s. The 
thing is not so much to de anti-Stalinist, but to 
Say you are. 


The survival of the Albanian regime, disavowed 
by the Russians, faced with hostility from all its 
neighbours, detested by its population and even 
by a large section of the party, is a great tribute 
to the strength of the totalitarian apparatus. Even 
su, these apparatuses have often found themselves 
unable to stand without foreign troops—as in 
Hungary in 1956 and in East Germany in 1953 
(or, if it comes to that, now). It seems unlikely 
that the regime can last for long, but the chance 
of its being replaced by a non-Communist gov- 
ernment must be high, and that Khrushchev faces 
this with equanimity is a measure of the strength 
of his animus. Of course, it is not simply that the 
Albanians are the weakest and least reputable of 
the great coalition of ‘dogmatists’ which he seems 
to see around him, they are also those who have, 
spoken their minds most openly. One can 
understand a certain resentment on the part of 
the First Secretary when he is told that Stalin's 
biggest mistake was not knocking him off. 


On the economic side Khrushchev has pro- 
duced very definite improvements in the past 
year both in industry and in consumer goods. 
But many of the old faults and distortions of 
Soviet economy remain untouched, and, in par- 
ticular, his agricultural policies underline the 
whole fallacy of the collectivisation system. So, 
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on the whole, he may be. thought of as someone 
who is dragging the Communist Party, kicking 
and screaming, into the twentieth century, but 
not into the second half of it. And the fact that 
even this makes him, in general, more progres- 
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sive than many of his colleagues, is partly out- 
weighed by his erratic ways. It is not much good 
being more peaceful than your predecessor for 
364 days of the year if you start an H-bomb 
war on the 365th. 


The Hard Road to Peace 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


N describing the present situation in France and 

Algeria you cannot help floundering about in 
moral commonplaces—such as that the way back 
from violence to peace is extraordinarily difficult, 
as is also the return to the reign of law. In Oran, 
for instance, there is a hideous daily rhythm. In 
the morning individual Moslem terrorists deliber- 
ately murder, or attempt to murder, in the street 
one or two Eurcpeans chosen at random; in the 
afternoon the ‘young lions,’ as the patriotic 
European teddy-boys are called, carry out two or 
three ‘rat-hunts’ in which Moslems passing 
through the part of the town where Europeans 
predominate are beaten up or killed. Either side 
can describe their action as revenge. While the 
exhibition of beastliness seems greater on the 
European side, since more people are involved 
and the public acquiesce. on the Moslem side 
there is certainly a more precisely defined respon- 
sibility, for some person or small group of per- 
sons deliberately restarts the grim cycle. Is this 
the FLN’s idea of continuing the war on the 
French until negotiations actually start?-Or is a 
faction within the FLN trying to prevent a peace 
negotiation? 

In Paris the FLN did stage last week a peaceful 
mass demonstration. which caught the police 
sufficiently by surprise to get within a short dis- 
tance of the Opera, as well as into the Boulevard 
St. Michel. To muster something between twenty 
and thirty thousand demonstrators, from a popu- 
lation of at most a hundred and fifty thousand 
scattered through Paris itself and round the huge 
suburban circumference. is a considerable feat. It 
gave the Parisians a shock—and also the police, 
who have had forty-nine of their members killed 
since 1956 (twenty-five of them this year) by the 
organisation that set the demonstration going. It 
is not surprising that they were tough in breaking 
up the demonstration, but by the time that they 
had broken it up, capturing eleven thousand five 
hundred prisoners in one night, meeting with no 
gun-fire and finding no weapons to speak of, they 
might have noticed that it was a peaceful demon- 
stration, however illegal. They do not seem to 
have done so. Police batons got a lot of unneces- 
sary wear and tear that night. 

The Government, however, rashly affnounced 
that it would repatriate the demonstrators to their 
native villages and then that it would immediately 
repatriate one thousand five hundred. Five hun- 
dred were, in fact, repatriated within forty-eight 
hours. The prisoners were moved about from 
sports stadium to exhibition hall and two-thirds 
of them released after nights without sleeping 
accommodation of any kind and little attention 
to the injured. The Minister of the Interior, M. 
Frey, who ten days earlier had imposed an 8.30 
curfew. on all Algerians in the Paris area, de- 
fended the police and himself on the ground that 
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the lives of policemen had to be protected. The 
press, having justifiably thought that the demon- 
stration was dangerous on the night that it 
occurred, went on calling it dangerous when this 
fear had been disproved. When the police 
announced that there might be an even more 
dangerous procession on Friday, this time with 
women and children placed in front, with the 
cowardly intention of preventing them from 
dealing with thugs behind, several newspapers 
continued to use the word ‘cowardly’ after the 
demonstration had proved to be one of women 
and children only in small, rather pathetic, groups 
who were collected by the police and placed in 
welfare centres for the day But by that time an 
increasing number of Frenchmen had noted that 
to declare most Algerians honest and quiet 
workers victimised by a handful of terrorists and 
at the same time to treat the whole community as 
if they had no civic rights and could only be kept 
ia order by arresting them and then knocking 
them about, was an evil paradox. 

But why was the Government so tolerant of 
police excesses on such a spectacular occasion? 
The Government is undoubtedly frightened that 
the police might in certain circumstances easily 
predictable prove dsloyal, not disloyal in the 
sense that they would join a putsch but in the 
sense that they might not obey all orders to act 
against the friends and supperters of those 
making a putsch—probab!; not in France but in 
Algeria. Both police and army have proved un- 
reliable instruments in these last years. What sort 
of danger the OAS hopes to constitute in Algeria, 
or elsewhere, is still obscure. M. Jacques Fauvet 
has suggested in the Monde that their hope is to 
seize Algiers and Oran, declaring that they will 
not obstruct the army in its operations against 
the rebels; to entrench themselves in these two 
coastal towns and their neighbourhoods, while 
defying the Government to spill French blood in 
order to turn them out again. The OAS would 
thus hope to create a position in which the 
Algerian Europeans could weigh heavily in any 
peace settlement. The scheme would be a better 
one than either the barricades insurrection of 
January, 1960, or the military mutiny of April, 
1961, because it provides for the co-operation of 
the Europeans and the disaffected amongst the 
soldiers, and because it has a more limited objec- 
tive. The role of the OAS'’s supporters in France 
would then be to obtain acceptance of the fait 
accompli in Algiers as an alternative to civil war. 

But after all that has gone before. it would 
probably not succeed. President de Gaulle would 
never bow to such dictation and most of metro- 
politan France would back him in not doing so. 
Such a putsch might none the less do an immense 
amount of damage to the prospects and manner 
of the peace, to the French army and to the 
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structure of France. In such a moment the French 
Government would need to rely absolutely on the 
police force. 

But if this reliance is to be purchased by giving 
the police a free hand with the Algerians in 
France it would indeed be costly. A good settle- 
ment must make it possible for at least half the 
Europeans to stay in Algeria, and the Algerian 
vorkers to stay in France. The three to four 
iundred thousand Algerian immigrants keep 
alive about two million people in their native 
villages by sending their wages home. To inter- 
rupt this flow of supplies would create so grim 
a crisis in Algeria as to make bloody dictatorship 
the only possible form of government. 

The biggest problem in the negotiations is how 
to fit the Europeans of Algeria into a rather 
crudely socialised regime, which will almost cer- 
tainly accompany independence. The behaviour 
of the French police towards the Algerians in 
France fits, alas, into a pattern of expulsion of the 
great majority of them—and therefore a similar 
expulsion from the other side. The resulting 
situation would not only make extremely difficult 
any form of Franco-Algerian co-operation, but 
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also endanger Franco-African co-operation on a 
much larger scale, undermine the moderate 
governments of Tunisia and Morocco, and even 
those of Senegal and the Ivory Coast. 

By the time this appears we will know what 
sort of contribution to a solution Mr. Ben 
Khedda will have made in his speech. It may well 
be that last week’s demonstration in Paris was 
intended as a forerunner of that planned by the 
rebels for November 1 in Algeria and which the 
rebel Minister of Information has already 
declared will not be aimed at the Europeans. The 
rebel government has already declared its inten- 
tion of associating itself to a greater extent with 
the masses—rather, that is, than relying on a 
guerrilla army and small conspiratorial groups. 
It would be a natural evolution on the way to 
becoming the government of Algeria in Algeria 
recognised by the whole world. The Algerian 
nationalists already began to come out into the 
open in the street demonstrations of last Decem- 
ber. This association with the people need not 
mean an increase of violence, and might even 
mean a reduction of it. But how fit into such a 
process the continued murders in Oran? 


Everyman His Own Capitalist 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


EO-LIBERALISM in Federal Germany has the 

declared policy of including as many of its 
citizens as wish to join in the possession of pro- 
perty. Wages of industrial workers and techni- 
cians of all kinds are as high as in Great Britain; 
the money is there, it was a question of adopting 
a new attitude. Traditionally, the industrial pro- 
letariat was addicted to Marxism; but now, given 
the chance to acquire a stake in the industrial 
wealth of Germany, even those old Socialists 
who still talk Marxism have adopted the alterna- 
tive: Volksaktien—or People’s Shares. 

The idea is not new. Germs of it were con- 
tained in some of the theories born during and 
after the great slump at the end of the Thirties; 
Professor Erhard himself was then studying 
political economy as Director of the Institute for 
Economic Studies in Bavaria. Some of the ideas 
of public investment to create work and buying 
power were adopted and distorted by the Nazis 
later (not invented by them: they invented no- 
thing). Similar ideas were at the root of Roose- 
velt’s New Deal; in the US too the undertakings 
floated by public funds were afterwards put on 
the market to preserve free enterprise, as in the 
case of the Tennessee Valley Authority. What is 
new about the German system is the built-in 
guarantees that keep the investments down 
among the lower income groups. 

First, experimentally, came Preussag (Preus- 
siche Bergwerke und Huetten AG—the Prussian 
Mining and Foundry Works Ltd.). This was a 
State company owning what lay in the West of 
the original steel company belonging to the Im- 
perial Hohenzollern family, nationalised under 
the Weimar Republic. Preussag needed capital 
investment; a share issue of about £24 million 
was floated in 1958, buyers having to prove an 
income of below £750 a year (twice that for mar- 
ried people). Guarantees were devised to prevent 
the Big Boys buying up large blocks through 
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middlemen. The Federal Government had 
meant to retain a large block of share capital 
itself to stabilise and control the new venture 
until the new capitalists had learned to run their 
own affairs; but the demand was so great this 
control was given up to avoid disappointing the 
public and creating a bad _ psychological 
atmosphere for future ventures. Preussag shares 
were at once over-subscribed and became a 
popular feature of life; jokes by the dozen showed 
how quickly the idea had spread (girl to suitor: 
‘No good trying to impress me with your re- 
spectability—if your income is low enough to 
buy Preussag shares, there’s nothing doing’). 

The second issue of People’s Shares was by 
the Volkswagen company, the gold mine that has 
grown out of Hitler’s original swindle over the 
People’s Car. The legal situation of the company 
was obscure; but the original subscribers agreed 
last week, after a fight which took them four 
times in thirteen years to the supreme Federal 
Court, to a compromise which pays them £8 
in cash or a £50 reduction if they buy a Volks- 
wagen. 

In fact, if not by law, Volkswagen belonged 
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to the Province of Lower Saxony, where the 
factories lie, and to the works themselves. Volks. 
wagen did not need capital—it was as rich ag 
Croesus—nor did the management or the Pro. 
vince want outsiders to get at their happy family 
in Wolfsburg. Finally, as with the old sub. 
scribers, a compromise was reached. The Land 
(Province) got a block of shares, the Federal 
Government another, a Foundation for the Arts 
and Education was set up with accumulated 
funds, and shares were floated—People’s Shares, 
A new stabiliser was devised for a similar 
arrangement to Preussag; no matter how many 
shares anybody owned, they could never carry 
more votes at board meetings than would be 
represented by one ten-thousandth of the entire 
capital of VW. 

This does not prevent shareholders making 
alliances to control the company, but small stock- 
holders have been encouraged to form clubs to 
protect their interests. The Province and the 
Federal Government are exempted from the vot- 
ing restriction for ten years to give the small capi- 
talists time to learn the tricks of the trade. Though 
there was a market recession at the time of the 
share issue (unlike Preussag, which were floated 
with a boom) and the motor industry in Germany 
was showing signs of strain for the first time 
since the currency reform of 1948, the whole 
issue was instantly snapped up; most were be- 
spoke beforehand through trade unions, savings 
banks and pay packet subscriptions. Every new 
owner of a VW not only has a stake in the 
country and in one of the soundest properties 
in the world; he also feels that he has. The Volks- 
wagen has a strong hold on the imagination of 
Germans—not only the ‘beetle’ itself, but its 
strange history; now shareholders talk of my 
Volkswagen works. It was a long way round; 
but, no thanks to the Nazis, the idea of a People’s 
Car has come true. 

Austria may try People’s Shares too. The con- 
servative side of the black-Red coalition there is 
trying to level off unwieldy costs in the huge 
nationalised undertakings, largely run by the 
Red side of the two-in-hand government and 
comprising over 80 per cent. of the basic industry 
of Austria, by floating shares in them as People’s 
Shares. The Austrian Socialists, less empirical and 
less enlightened than the German SPD, are most 
unwilling; just as they are unwilling to counten- 
ance the movement for workers to buy their 
houses or flats instead of accepting them as 
gracious gifts of city or local building depart- 
ments—if they can get them. The Austrian 
Socialists cannot admit their dislike of the pro- 
letariat becoming owners of property, but they 
do what they can to prevent the idea spreading. 

In West Germany the Social Democrats are 
supporting the Volksaktien movement, partly 0 
doubt because there are two trade union move 
ments here, that affiliated to the SPD and the 
Christian movement allied to the CDU govern- 
ment party. The left wing of the Christian Demo- 
crats, including their trade unions, have played 
a hand in the coalition discussions between the 
old government party and its new Free Democrat 
partners who are far to the right of the former 
government—and who wanted, among other 
things, to brake the movement towards Everyman 
his own Capitalist, in the interests of the big 
industrialists. 
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“,..changed completely and 
changed entirely for the better” 


LORD LONGFORD, are you an enthusiastic 
newspaper reader? 

Yes, Iam. I read six papers a day, including 
the Daily Herald; quite a chunk out of them, 
anyway. I think reading newspapers is one of 
the basic pleasures of life. 





You must have noticed the change that has been 
taking place in the Daily Herald recently. Do 
you think that, on its present showing, the Herald 
can fill this role of an influential popular radical 
newspaper? 

I see no reason why it shouldn’t. The Herald 
has made a magnificent improvement in 
recent months. It’s now a paper one can read 
for pleasure and instruction, and not just for 
reasons of duty. 


Are you happy about the Daily Herald as it is 
now? 

I’m very happy on the whole. I have one or 
two criticisms, of course. For instance, I 
think they could say more about world 
government, which is a great passion of mine; 
stress it more positively as a vision, I mean. 
And I think a more deliberately moral tone 
might be struck at certain points; and that, 
at other points, the paper could be gayer; 
more frivolous, even. 


Common Market: a bold lead 


Is there any aspect of world affairs on which you 
think the Herald has given a really notable lead 
in recent times? 

Yes, certainly; on the Common Market. I 
think that’s the best th'»@ *he Herald has ever 
done since I’ve been : og it. They didn’t 
handle it at all timidly. ‘hey went ahead of 
the Labour Party and the Press generally in 
coming right out in favour of it. That is 
assuming the responsibilities of leading 
public opinion, which a national newspaper 
simply can’t shirk if it wants to be read and 
admired. They have been shirked by the 
Daily Herald in the past because it was tied 
to the Party chariot. 


What else do you consider particularly good 
about the Herald as it is shaping up now? 

Well, the leading articles have, it seems to me, 
changed completely, and changed entirely 
for the better. The difference is extra- 
ordinary, yet Iam told the leader writers are 
the same. Now, one is really anxious to find 
out, over some very difficult thing like Kat- 
anga, what the Herald is saying. I don’t say 
one is going to take one’s views from any 
paper just like that, but I do feel that the 
views of the Herald are an important element 
now in any conclusion I reach on a difficult 
subject. Then Page 3, “*The Daily Herald 
Explains,” is so concise and informative I only 
fear your rivals will copy it. And shouldn’t 
you add something of the same kind to deal 
with popular culture as distinct from world 
affairs? 


What about the front-page feature ‘The World 
This Morning,” which is a sort of résumé and 
guide to the contents? Is that, in your opinion, 
a good idea? 

That’s brilliant, it seems to me. That alone 
makes me look at the Herald before any other 
paper. And, having got that far, I tend to turn 
inside to read more. I think that’s the most 
successful development in journalism of the 
last few months. 


You are a man with a good many causes at heart, 
and the Herald has always been strongly for 
certain causes; racial tolerance for instance, 
and the abolition of capital punishment. Would 
you like to say anything about the Herald from 
that point of view? 

Yes—they have taken up several causes I’m 
interested in with much more fervour than 
the Press as a whole. Prison reform, for 
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The Seventh Earl of Longford, more 
widely known as Lord Pakenhan,, is 
a former Labour Minister; a leading 
supporter of many causes, including 
Prison Reform, and After-care of 
Prisoners; and now Chairman of one 
of the Clearing Banks. Here he 
talks very frankly about the newly 
emerging Daily Herald. 
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instance, and the after-care of discharged 
prisoners. There are others, like mental 
handicap, which I hope they will get around to 
immediately. And the stress on education and 
the Youth Services seems to be very properly 
increasing. 


There are undoubtedly some criticisms you would 
like to make, or improvements you would like to 
see in the Herald in its present emerging state? 
Well, as a business-man, for instance, I must 
Say that there’s not enough in the Herald at 
present to interest ordinary business people. 
You must at least print the Stock Exchange 
prices. That’s really aminimum. Then there 
are some gaps in the sports pages. The soccer 
is excellent, and the cricket is good within the 
space allotted. But it’s a pity Rugby Union is 
practically non-existent in the Herald, be- 
cause it is being played more widely nowadays 
in schools. And golf... if you’re going to 
interest the ordinary businessman who 
travels first class or second class, you’ve got to 
have more about golf. 


Fun, provocative, daring 


What about Henry Fielding, the gossip columnist? 
Or don’t you think a gossip column belongs in a 
radical paper at all? 

Oh, yes, Ido. I’m a hundred per cent in favour 
of some gossip. It mustn’t be malicious, and in 
@ paper like the Herald it mustn’t be too 
snobbish, but it must be fun and provocative; 
a little daring. The Herald can’t build up a lot 
of Dukes and Duchesses, even eccentric ones, 
so I think, on the whole, you’ve got to go for 
glamour in other ways... particularly artists; 
creative performers of all kinds. But I’m sure 
if you get a really brilliant column there, you 
will get an awful lot of young readers. 


You want the sort of touch that Malcolm 
Muggeridge gives to his ‘“ Life and Books "— 
or Dee Wells to her various experiences. 


You have probably noticed the new Herald 
advertising theme: *‘ People whose minds work 
know the Daily Herald gives it to you straight.”’ 
Do you think the Herald can justifiably claim to 
have high standards of objectivity in its reporting 
of news? 

It can fairly claim to be a dispassionate, 
honest paper. But I think you still have a 
rather painful step to take; that is, when it 
comes to reporting Farliament objectively. 
This is always extremely difficult, because 
there you are on the borderline between fact 
and comment, when you may have to say that 
a Conservative member was well received, 
while a Labour performer flopped. When the 
Herald gets to that point, I shall agree that it 
has really achieved objectivity. 


Could we talk now about “ people whose minds 
work’? The aim here is to appeal to the better 
educated, more critical and thoughtful genera- 
tion that is growing up now. Do you think the 
Herald, as it is now taking shape, can, in fact, 
attract these young people? And do you think it 
is likely to win readers from other papers, or will 
they come mainly from the still uncommitted? 
A lot will be from the wholly uncommitted. 
But there will certainly be many radical or 
Labour sympathisers who will be glad to 
change to the Daily Herald as soon as they 
discover that it has become so much brighter 
and better, and that a radical paper doesn’t 
have to be tedious or dreary. 


Do you think you could sum up the nature of the 
improvement you would still like to see in the 
Daily Herald? 

Yes. What I feel is this. One’s favourite paper 
should be like a personal friend. You may not 
want your friend to be preaching at you the 
whole time, but you do want him to have high 
moral standards; to know that those standards 
are there. That is why I feel strongly that the 
Herald should take a much more positive 
stand on religion. I would like, when I am 
presenting myself as a Christian, and asking 
another Christian person to read the Herald, 
to be able to point to a positive Christian 











element; a weekly column, for one thing, and 
some positive Christian message at Christmas, 
Easter and so on. At the same time, you 
mustn’t be frightened of plenty of gaiety and 
smartness. I’m told, for instance, by my wife 
and daughters that the women’s pages don’t 
pay enough attention to fashion. Why 
shouldn’t the Herald be the recognized Top for 
Hairdressing? Almost all women nowadays 
are interested in it, and all of them ought to 
be. One mustn’t confuse smartness with 
snobbery. Female charm is not a question of 
class, and less and less an affair of money. 
Gaiety is the reverse side of seriousness, and 
you must have both. 


And now, is there any other point you would like 
to make? Anything else you think should be said 
about the Daily Herald? 

I seem to have been rather critical. Now I 
would like to say something cordial. I would 
like to repeat what I think I said earlier; that 
I don’t remember any newspaper which has 
shown so marked an improvement in so short 
a time, and that this augurs extremely well for 
the Herald. I should like, in fact, to make it 
plain that Iam highly enthusiastic about the 
future of the paper in its new form.... 
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Lolita Slept Here 


By By. We 


W!: are all familiar with the great legendary 
and unattainable figures, the Flying Dutch- 
man and Herne the Hunter. Modern American 
mythology has added a new one. For one hears 
constantly of friends of one’s friends who have 
seen a motel bearing, under the neon light which 
says ‘No Vacancies,’ the more enticing legend 
‘Lolita Slept Here.’ In the last two years I have 
travelled many thousands of miles in the United 
States, have inspected a vast number of motels, 
motor courts, cabins, etc., but have never seen 
this inscription. It may be that there is no such 
motel (although a very smart Washington girls’ 
school was discovered to have a Lolita Club). 
But in my pursuit of the White Whale of the 
Lolita motel, I have been forced to study a great 
deal of the system of American transport. 


I have already reported in the columns of this 
journal the decline and threatened disappearance 
of the Iron Horse. I have now to report on the 
possible disappearance of all local transport in 
the United States. Or perhaps one should say the 
disappearance of all useful transport. I have 
forgotten how many cars there are in the United 
States. I believe more than 70 million. And it 
is certainly one of the unexamined premises of 
the American way of life that all transport 
problems are solved by the fact that everybody 
has a car. Even if we translate ‘everybody’ into 
every family, it is not quite true. Much more 
serious, not every family by a long way has a 
car for each member of the family, and con- 
sequently in an area where local public trans- 
port has broken down (and these areas are very 
numerous) a family may find one or two of 
its members totally stranded at a critical moment. 
For example, in Connecticut when Governor 
Ribicoff was consul, his rigorous and very 
popular administration of the traffic laws meant 
that a good many cars were immobilised be- 
cause their drivers had been suspended. Another 
problem affecting the horseless carriage in 
America is the sociological fact that young 
males cause far more accidents than more mature 
males or than young females. I realise (as was 
put in a famous unprinted speech by the late 
Governor Cross of Connecticut) that many 
accidents formally caused by young males are 
in fact caused by the proximity of young females. 
Nevertheless, insurance companies, as I have 
recently noticed in Virginia, are increasingly 
reluctant to insure young males at all and have 
put up the cost of insuring these enterprising 
characters to quite prohibitive heights. This, of 
course, does not prevent young. males from 
driving cars and causing accidents. It merely de- 
prives their victims of adequate financial remedy. 


Nevertheless, the horseless carriage has come 
to stay. It has even mounted the skies as was 
predicted in Where’s Charley?, the musical ver- 
sion of Charley’s Aunt. And I have been struck 
in many thousands of miles of travelling over 
the American roads how vulnerable the system 
is. The best American roads are wonderful. 
They make our Mls, etc., look childish. In the 
next ten years or so, we shall begin to get the 
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kind of road system the Americans abandoned 
twenty years ago. I am told, for example, that 
one can drive from New York to Chicago with- 
out ever having to deal with a traffic light. 1 
have not tested this assertion, but ! have moved 
over a great many American parkways, 
thruways, turnpikes. American roads, like 
London policemen, are wonderful. They are 
also in many states a source of pclitical power 
and of financial profit. 

I have been told, by one of the few Rhodes 
scholars who have not moved :o Washington, 
that the real secret of empire in any American 
state is the road fund. Roads are as mysteriously 
and non-functionally sacred in present-day 
America as the pyramids were in ancient Egypt. 
I even met two or three years ago in up-state 
New York, in a snowstorm in a stranded bus, 
a commercial traveller for cement who told me 
in words recalling Mr. Harold Macmillan, that 
his business had never had it so good. He could 
sell concrete anywhere. But, he confided in me, 
as a private citizen he thought the United States 
had all the roads it needed and that most of the 
new road-building was a pure waste of money. 
Nevertheless, one must accept the fact that 
most Americans move by road, and this involves 
the problem of where they stay when the car 
breaks down or dusk falls. 

They stay in motels, like me possibly looking 
for the famous sign, ‘Lolita Slept Here.’ The 
motel is an American sociological phenomenon 
which I have seen grow from infancy to its 
present burgeoning maturity. Moving round the 
United States thirty-odd years ago, by car or 
bus, one was reduced to houses kept by elderly 
ladies, widows or spinsters, which announced 
‘Accommodation,’ the equivalent of our ‘Bed 
and Breakfast.’ There were also in small towns 
old-fashioned hotels of which { retain an 
amiable memory. I stayed there because I was 
broke. But the leather-lined rocking chairs, the 
old-fashioned brass spittoons (your pardon’s 
begged, cuspidors), the general air of resigna- 
tion to the wicked world, find little representa- 
tion today. San Francisco, that proud conserva- 
tive city, has a few fine museum specimens not 
far from Union Square. But almost everywhere 
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the answer to the vagrant American is the motel, 

I can remember the beginnings of the motel 
movement. In those remote days they were called 
‘cabins.’ They consisted as a rule of a series 
of wooden huts with somewhere in the back. 
ground what connoisseurs of American litera- 
ture will recognise as a ‘Lem Putt,’ what are 
now called, pace Miss Mitford, earth toilets, 
How few are left! For various accidental 
reasons | had to make the journey from 
Washington to Richmond, Va., several times 
last summer, and I passed a cwbin site now 
totally abandoned. It cannot have been more 
than twenty years old, but for desolation and 
decay, the statue of Ozymandias had nothing on 
this set of cabins. 

What has replaced the cabins are the motels 
(or motor courts). And have they changed! 
There are, for example, quite serious social dif. 
ferences in the tone and price of motels. It is 
true that, a little to the north of Richmond, 
one alleged motel advertises accommodation 
for two dollars a night. But this, I was assured, 
was catering exclusively to the Negro trade. 
But in my experience of motels they are now 
just as expensive as hotels. In fact they are the 
great rivals to hotels. This is illustrated by the 
fact that whereas hotels in Washington, New 
York and other cities encourage parents to 
bring their children and don’t charge for them, 
in really smart motels, in the summer holiday 
season, you are charged for a double room 
whether you are accompanied by a lady friend 
or not. This, I should have thought, puts a 
premium on immorality if the fact is known 
in advance and a gentleman moving south, let 
us say, to North Carolina, realises he has got 
to pay for sin whether he enjoys it or not. 
Indeed, I suspect that only persons of the strong- 
est Scottish character can resist this temptation. 
If I remember correctly, Lolita had sometimes 
to be paid for, but while motels may be no 
more morally rigorous than they were in Mr. 
Humbert’s time, the motels are financially in 
a position to make conditions. They do more 
than that. They make a parody of their func 
tion. They are now very often two-storey. In 
two instances I know of, they are four-storey. 
They are, in fact, hotels, except for the fact 
that they guarantee to provide parking space 
per car per customer or couple. There is some 
thing funny in seeing in Washington and San 
Francisco what are new hotels proudly boast 
ing the fact of being new motels. 

Yet relics of the slightly disreputable past 
remain. The literature that the smarter motels 
issue shows a desire to live down the past of 
the business. I can remember how struck I was, 
in western New South Wales, by reading the 
advertisement of an hotel in a very important 
provincial town in that state which boasted that 
the hotel was ‘fully carpeted:’ But having 
looked into the literature of American motels, 
I feel less superior towards the hételiers of NeW 
South Wales. For a great many of the most 
lavish motels boast of ‘carpets,’ even of ‘rugs: 
They boast of terrazzo floors. Most of them 
boast of television. But almost all of them say, 
firmly, ‘No pets.’ Pets obviously means (as it 
does in England) dogs, because a few very 
advanced places promise kennels. The same very 
advanced motels promise ‘efficiencies’—-a word 
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which, I must admit, baffled me until I made 
investigations. ‘Efficiencies’ means minor cook- 
ing facilities and, oddly enough, I stayed only 
once in a place which provided ‘efficiencies,’ 
and that was in Roussillon, at Argelés-Plage. 
But motels not only have come to stay but 
are very good places to stay in. It is true they 
sometimes advertise two swimming pools and 
the bigger of these would hold about half a 
dozen couples and the other about half a dozen 
children. You may be forced or encouraged 
to drink the local wine, and | should like to 
have Cyril Ray’s opinion on ‘Bronté’ or 
‘Scuppernong,’ both of which I have drunk quite 
recently. And one does see a great deal of 
American life in its more attractive and also 
its more dramatic aspects in motels. I am told, 


for example, that when the American police 
look at the licence numbers in the car parks 
of smart and popular motels, they often dis- 
cover an astonishingly large proportion of local 
numbers. But I can testify that this does not 
always mean what the censorious would think. 
In at least one instance, a couple who go 
regularly to a motel near Washington and have 
a Washington number, are in fact a married 
couple escaping from the heat. I am, on the 
whole, all for motels, and Americans keep on 
asking me why we haven't more in England. 
I have found a conclusive answer. “We haven't 
very many motels, but there is one between 
Cambridge and London with a thatched roof.’ 
I ask, firmly, ‘Can you equal that?’ So far no 
one has taken up the challenge. 


A Touch of Insomnia 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


THE unaccustomed susur- 
ration of the ventilators 
reminded me vividly of 
things I would sooner 
forget; and in any case, 
the enormous meals, the 
day-long indolence, had 
made great nature’s second 
course unattainable. It 
was not Cunard’s fault, 
bless them. They tried, 
with the boundless but 
unimaginative good will 


of all nannies, to give 
their charges a _ routine 
which was what those 





charges wanted, and at the 
same time did them good. 
Nanny knew, to begin with (for she had been 
ashore once, when there was no servant problem 
and nice people had begun to accept the horse- 
less carriage), Nanny knew that God had 
ordained the precise structure of Edwardian 
England, and that any change would be for the 
worse. She petted us. She prepared us for, then 
kept us in, that station to which the Company 
had called us. Moaning beneath the ventilator, I 
cursed the exactness of the social image which 
she called a ship. 

Here the class system was axiomatic. You 
could not invade a plusher bar simply by readi- 
ness to pay more. Nor could you descend to a 
comfortable pub if you wanted to pay less. 
Where you were born, there you stayed. At the 
beginning—a sort of privileged babyhood—you 
could glimpse the other worlds. You could pass 
through doors marked First Class and see the 
wide bedrooms, the stupendous still lifes of 
sea food on the side tables of the dining-room. 
Perhaps this was a concession to our brief stop 
in republican France—for after that, the doors 
Were locked. We had to be content with our 
middle Station, right aft, where you got any 
vibration that was going. And I supposed there 
Was some sealed-off hold where the base of our 
social Pyramid rested; where tourists were 
chained to the kelson under the whips of savage 
taskmasters, while their flesh was subdued by a 
diet of weevily biscuit and stale water. 


Nevertheless, I had to admit this was a Brave 
New World; for why should anyone repine at 
the more luxurious fate of another, or take 
thought for the unfortunate, when he was lulled 
by soft-foot service, by preposterous food and 
glitter into acquiescence? Turning restlessly be- 
neath the ventilator, I fingered -ny belly again 
and understood why a photograph of an Ed- 
wardian shooting party is little more than a 
display of stomachs. Here, there were five 
courses for breakfast, with a coaxing steward 
who seemed genuinely disappointed if the master 
preferred only one; six courses for lunch; seven 
for dinner; in between times, cups of tea, bowls 
of nourishing soup; and all tendered with the 
gentle implication that you were convalescent 
after a long illness and should build yourself 
up. Then there was the bar—if you were inured 
to the bumble of a screw—where you could sit 
and subject the wake to an empty-headed 
examination. 

Was it . . . not the sickness, but the sadness, 
the weltschmerz resulting from the constant 
movement of the ship which made me so drearily 
aware of our company? We were, as far as I 
could discover, the professional classes. We were 
doctors, lawyers, junior diplomats, supporting 
actors, scholars, writers not of best-sellers but 
of books with réclame. We were scientists—but 
not physicists, who by the logic of history, travel 
First. We had a fair share of American widows 
who had taken the trip because Elmer always 





‘Yes, it's becoming a real social problem! 
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wanted to go; and these were insultingly eager 
to get back to the States. We had many oid 
people and few children. We could afford tv 
fly, but either feared to or did not care to. Our 
drinking habits were abstemious, and if we had 
wine with our meals we generally ordered the 
half-bottle. Though full of good will, we did 
not make friends easily. We patronised neither 
the swimming pool nor the gymnasium, though 
we talked of doing both. Sometimes we went 
to the cinema, but with the avowed intention 
of passing the time. We knew we were not going 
to enjoy what we saw very much. We wore a 
darker lounge suit for dinner and found getting 
out of a deck-chair just that little bit difficult. 

Dear Nanny—I thought, as I belched indeli- 
cately—should we ever escape from your 
lavender'd apron? There was Gala Night, for 
example, a festival for the whole ship. Perhaps 
deep in her bowels the tourists suddenly found 
their chains struck off, were given a double help- 
ing of pea-soup, a tot of rum and freedom till 
the clock tolled twelve. Down there, we had 
thought—with the nearest we permit ourselves 
to bitterness—down there, they were probably 
drinking Guinness and dancing Knees Up, 
Mother Brown, or doing The Lambeth Walk. 
Up there, on the other hand, and 200 yards 
nearer the bows, were lucullan orgies and 
neronian debauch. Film stars and directors, 
tycoons and Ministers of the Crown were vying 
with each other in gross expense. What gods 
and maidens loth? What pipes and timbrels? 
What wild ecstasy? 

In our precise enclave we were hardly party- 
minded, for our migrant scholars were not wan- 
dering ones. Yet Nanny did her best. All her 
charges should have a party, like it or not. At 
the second sitting for dinner, each person was 
provided with a small paper hat. We wore 
miniature shakos, dunces’ caps, bonnets and 
top-hats, while our eyes avoided all human 
contact and a confused, British silence deepened, 
broken only by the steady champing of 400 
sets of false teeth. 

Really, it was too much! I sat up testily, 
crashed my head against a steel beam and felt 
for the watch and then I understood. 

Going from east to west across the Atlantic, 
you catch up an hour a day on the sun. The 
day is twenty-five hours long, a fearsome con- 
sideration to me who already find days quite 
long enough. But this midnight that had come 
upon us was a hiatus, a suffocating interlude 
when the clocks stopped and stayed so for an 
hour. I scrambled out of my bunk, dressed and 
made my way up to the promenade deck, through 
a blaze of deserted lights. What lights they were, 
with their interminable multiplication in veneer 
and mirror! Austin Reed's, the Library, the Main 
Lounge had everything but people. In the bar, 
when the ship felt a swell, a hundred cases of 
liquor clashed and rattled. This was The Strand 
Palace Hotel dumped on Brighton Pier and the 
whole cut adrift. Because there was no one about, 
the air was heavy with a sense of Grimm or Poe 
or SF. 

Don't you understand, Swithin? Formula X 
was too successful. We are the only men left 
alive in the universe! 

Was I the Flying Dutchman, condemned to 
sail for ever without landfall? All the clocks, 
standing grimly to attention at midnight, had 
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CITY OF STEEL TAKES UP 


THE CHALLENGE 


“ Britain’s capacity to discharge 
her defence obligations 
overseas, her ability to give 
aid to the poorer countries, 
the growth of her economy, 
her industrial equipment, her 
standard of living, all really 
depend on one factor— 
competitiveness, and ability to 


compete in world markets” 





The Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking at the Mansion House, October 5th, 1961 


THE CHANCELLOR’S views on exports and the Over and above these direct exports were sub- 
economy area challenge to Industry. Atthe City stantial indirect exports in the form of electrical 
of Steel we feel that our export figures are proof generators, motor cars, trucks, household ap- 


of our determination to meet this challenge. pliances and many other manufactured goods 
In the year to the end of September 1961, made from our products. 
direct exports of Tinplate, Sheet Steel and Encouraging as these figures are, we feel that 


Electrical Steel from The Steel Company of there can be, and must be, further improvement. 
Wales amounted to £34,250,000. Shipments For this reason we are not only working to in- 
went to fifty-nine countries including consign- -crease our business with existing customers 
ments to Russia and the U.S.A. overseas, but continually looking for new ones. 
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stopped time in its stride. Only one other thing 
moved. Astern, outlined against our stationary 
wake, a catwalk stretched from one side of the 
ship to the other; and here, a robot paced, its 
seaman’s hat sliding along the upper edge of 
the canvas windbreaker as it moved from side 
td side and paused occasionally to inspect the 
sheer walls stretching 300 yards ahead of it. It 
saw my lonely figure and stopped- It watched 
me closely. Had I perhaps lost my all at Bingo? 
Had my brain been turned by an hour's talk with 
three aged widows? To reassure it, I tottered 
windy and splay-legged under cover again. I re- 
membered those midnight liners one sees from 
the deck of a small boat. They draw their 
effulgent length across the night and seem so 
crowded, such a funfair, a town; but I knew now 
they were deserted automata with the minimum 
machine-minders about; and a robot pacing the 
catwalk astern lest one of the thousand sleepers 
should decide to end it all 

Still twelve o'clock. In the main lounge the 
headless chairs discoursed together. It would 
always be twelve o'clock and we were getting 
nowhere. We were going very fast on the tread- 
mill, we were sitting immovably in the exact 
middle of that tilting. weltering. slopped sea- 
plate which is all the sailor can ever know of 
the Atlantic Ocean or any other ocean. Up there, 
in the heights of our society at the captain's 
table, they might hope for reassurance, and see 
their pilot face to face; and down there, in the 
hold, they could not care less; but here, here in 
half-way house with its marshal for suicides—— 

I was sweating absurdly when every clock 
in the ship gave a hiccup. Time started again. 
Already, it was thirty seconds past twelve. We 
were getting somewhere, of course we were. 
Was it my fancy that the figure on the catwalk 
relaxed at that moment, as if knowing we 
had passed some indefinable crisis, some danger? 
Twenty-eight knots, westward ho, and all was 
well. The Master-at-Arms emerged from some 
cave, on his rounds. He walked busily, but 
stopped to greet me. 

‘Not able to sleep, sir?’ 

There was a shade of rebuke in the greeting, 
the implication that if Nanny could not rock 
you to sleep, your case was grave indeed. Firmly 
determined to be myself, in spite of Nanny, I 
returned to the promenade deck and started to 
stump up and down. Faster and faster I went 
along a hundred yards of careful caulking, from 
the open door at the afterdeck to the public- 
address system in the waist. Up and down I 
went—doing, after all, what Nanny would ap- 
prove of—chasing, catching, outdistancing that 
ghastly procession of good meals, in puri- 
tanical fervour to crucify my belly—almost as 
though, since 1 was taking exercise, I might ex- 
pect to hear from the public-address system my 
captain’s loud “Well done.’ The clocks speeded 
up with me. Before I had noticed the trickles 
of sweat in the crooks of my knees, it was three 
o'clock. If I were not so learned a navigator, my 
trigonometry so spherical, I could have per- 
suaded myself that the greyness over the wake 
was indeed the dawn. I was sleepy at last. Of 
course We were getting somewhere—onward, 
€ver onward to some morrow which would be 
another today and so forth. In my bunk, the 
ventilators sounded positively soothing. 
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Something to Declare 


By PHILIP PURSER 


Emagen to London Airport by Comet took 
just under seventy minutes. Getting from 
the Comet to a taxi took another thirty, includ- 
ing one minute spent trying to explain to the 
Customs man what a cotton peignoir is, two 
while he decided he’d better have a look at it 
anyway and one and a half while he made out 
a receipt for 19s. 10d. Three months later, arriv- 
ing from Luxembourg with the family, the 
Customs man couldn't have been nicer, but the 
wait was just as long and (with two children) 
twice as harrowing. Or there was the time when 
my wife was flown home from Germany after 
an emergency operation. The plane was delayed 
by bad weather and she was on the point of 
collapse when it finally did arrive; still there 
had to be the absurd routine of examining a 
cheap little camera she'd bought before being 
taken ill and levying—I forget what it was now; 
something about £1. 

Again, the man wasn’t unpleasant. Indeed he 
was quite abashed. No one would lay serious 





complaint against the comportment of the Water- 
guard officers (as the branch which handles this 
routine surveillance is called). They are po- 
faced, yes, but many people prefer that: if your 
Underclothes must be picked over in public the 
more impersonally it’s done the better. As a 
body they radiate a powerful if unimaginative 
air of incorruptibility. They would probably 
compare very well with their opposite numbers 
abroad if anyone could remember what their 
opposite numbers abroad were like. The point is, 
do we need them any longer? With the capitals 
of Europe as close as stations on the Southern 
Electric isn’t their very presence a foolish 
anachronism? ~You might as well search the 
baggage of travellers from Worthing. 

Certainly there is no obvious profit-and-loss 
justification. I’m told that at London Airport 
Central the average daily ‘take’ is less than 
£1,000, although at peak periods 1,000-1,500 pas- 
sengers are arriving every hour. In a speech in 
May, 1960, the Inspector-General of Waterguard 
admitted that of some 11,000 seizures a year 
only 2,000 were from fare-paying passengers 
(the rest from ships’ crews). The Customs ser- 


vice earns its keep in the docks and airport 
freight areas and bonded warehouses. It catches 
its professional smugglers mainly through the 
agency of specialised officers and such tradi- 
tional police aids as information received. 


It is claimed that there is a deterrent justifica- 
tion, that freed from stern confrontation the 
British public would immediately fill its hold- 
alls with bottles of Chanel, and foreign visitors 
come in weighed down with watches. More 
likely, those who are tempted to do any sub- 
stantial smuggling are already doing so. The 
range of stuff which it is worth bringing in gets 
smaller—or at least more, specialised—every 
year. Where is the amateur smuggler to find 


_ narcotics or pirated diamonds? Watches from 


Switzerland and optical goods from Germany 
are about the only portable, easily procured 
goods which yield a worth-while profit. 


Anyway, according to that wretched card 
thrust before the homeward traveller everything 
obtained abroad must be declared, and on 
nearly everything some duty is payable, if only 
purchase tax. This is where the inconsistency of 
the system really shows up. On cameras and 
wat hes the man must charge you, and according 
to a fixed scale. With other things, such as cloth- 
ing, it seems to depend entirely on the whim of 
the moment; he will wave through a Givenchy 
suit one minute and charge five bob on a necktie 
the next. I was told that it was rare to levy 
more than ten shillings on an undergarment or 
two pounds on an outer, but there are always 
exceptions: in a famous incident survivors of 
a jet crash in America who had been completely 
reclothed in New York had to suffer a lengthy 
itemising in the Customs hall and were finally 
charged quite large sums. 

Equally inconsistent are the traditional con- 
cessions. The smoker is officially allowed his 
half-pound of tobacco (or equivalent), the 
drinker his bottle of wine or half-bottle of 
spirits. I don’t smoke and I do my drinking 
in situ. Why shouldn't I be allowed a concession 
on something else, e.g., a cotton peignoir? Be- 
sides, in practice, very little tobacco or alcohol 
is brought back from foreign countries; the 
concession merely promotes the duty-evading 
sale of English cigarettes and Scotch whisky 
aboard the plane or ship, adding to the cares of 
the crew and falsely improving the country’s ex- 
port statistics. 

While tariffs (or even purchase tax) remain, 
there will obviously have to be the opportunity 
to declare articles, an excise bureau to which 
travellers would be exhorted to apply if in doubt. 
There might even be random checks (a 10 per 
cent. sampling perhaps), though I am not keen 
myself. It would at least save time for most 
people. To be fair, the Customs are often blamed 
for a whole structure of delays to which they 
only contribute (at London Airport baggage- 
handling and aircraft parking are the great 
bogies), but the average time spent in negotiating 
them is probably ten minutes; and ten minutes 
multiplied by the 3,000,000 travellers who 
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arrive by air every year (plus nearly as many 
by sea) represents an awful waste of money, 
man-hours and good will. 

Entry to the Common Market, incidentally, 
isn’t going to sweep away the problem overnight. 
It’s been estimated that it may be as long as 
twenty years before internal tariff walls are finally 
down; even between countries as closely linked 
economically as the Benelux members there are 
disparities in, for instance, the tax on petrol. 
The douanier is still there in his little hut by 
the frontier. The difference, of course, is in his 
attitude. In my last trip I crossed Luxembourg, 
German and Belgian borders and was waved on 
every time without stopping: it wasn't special 
treatment for a British tourist either, for I was 
either in a German-registered Volkswagen or 
aboard the Europabus. The continentals have 
sensibly decided that the ordinary traveller is not 
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a drug-trafficker or gun-runner and isn’t going 
to sabotage anyone’s national economy; unless 
they have some reason to, they don’t bother him. 
With the British the idea lingers that foreign 
travel is a special privilege, like ticket of leave. 
The privilege ends sharp in the Customs hall 
and the licking back into shape had better start 
straightaway. Everyone to read the card, to de- 
clare himself, to be mentally classified as Black, 
White or Grey (the actual categories which 
Customs officers are trained to adopt). Suspicion 
hangs in the air. You begin to feel first inferior, 
then furtive. What about that clean shirt you 
bought for the weinfest? Or the dress the baby 
was given? Ought they to be declared or will 
that merely sound ingratiating? By the time it is 
your turn to speak to the man you are feeling 
like a criminal. And according to the whole silly 
unquestioned institution you probably are. 


Knights Timorous 


By SIMON RAVEN 


ow that the Bingo parlours are closing 
Nx the visitors have left our strip of coast 
for another year, one can concentrate on what 
is indigenous—landladies lamenting fallow bed- 
rooms, shopkeepers wearily disposing of summer 
surplus. But to listen to these for long is melan- 
choly work; and I find the only residual hint of 
life or colour in a phenomenon which, I imagine, 
is now widespread. For every evening at dusk, 
just as there seems nothing left to hope for 
and the two newsboys slink homeward muttering 
to themselves for comfort, suddenly the streets 
roar into action and the dim lamps strike fire 
off gleaming accoutrements: disgorged from 
alley, slum and housing estate, splendid in leather 
armour and plastic casques, mounted on steeds 
which have been lovingly cared for with lubri- 
cants and much mantled in protective metals, 
the young Knights Errant of the Equinox come 
riding by. 

At first one is grateful for the pageantry. Then 
one is appalled by the noise. At last one falls 
to wondering what, if anything, this massed 
chivalry of the internal combustion engine is 
looking for in the autumn streets. For it is at 
once apparent that they are not just passing 
through on their way to adventure elsewhere; 
as soon as they reach the limits of the town, as 
soon as there is the merest suggestion of a tree 
or a field, they turn round and come roaring 
back. Not for them the marsh or the forest or 
the dark tower on the hill: the treasures or the 
damsels which they pursue are here among the 
bricks and car parks, somewhere between the 
Bus Station and the Butts. Every now and again 
some four or five of them converge and take 
counsel; their helmeted heads nod gravely, then 
down come the visors and with a thunder of 
exhaust pipes they are off—only to meet again 
some half a mile away and two minutes later, 
when the nodding and muttering is renewed 
among the fumes and idling engines. 


“You see,’ said the nicotine-smeared woman 
behind the bar, ‘they’ve been brought up to 
expect something, and they haven’t had it, and 
that’s what these machines are all about.’ 


The young knights do not often enter pubs, 
but a small group of them had just come and 
gone; they had drunk one soft drink apiece, 
still wearing their helmets, and then they had 
looked at each other in silence and left— 
without returning their glasses to the bar. 

‘They're disappointed, see?’ croaked the 
woman (landlady? barmaid? casual help?). 

‘Why?’ I said. 

‘Because they’ve been told that they're impor- 
tant and they’ve found out that they’re not.’ 

‘I don’t quite follow you. I should have thought 
these days——’ 

‘_—/Yes, dear, of course you would. And so 
did they. Education for a start—everything, they 
were told, is going to be done for Youth. 
Nothing too good for them—the country’s 
Youth. And then, advertisements and so on. 
“Special for you.” “Ready now for you.” As 
though the man on the screen meant you your- 
self, not just one more of a million suckers. 
All this stuff—whether it’s put out by the Govern- 
ment or the telly—they’ve thought it applied to 
them personally.’ 

‘Well, they don’t do too badly at that. Good 
money... .” 

‘Yes, dear. Good money, easy hours, plenty 





‘One at a time, please, one at a time.’ 
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of welfare—the lot. But none of that individual 
importance they thought they were promised, 
Just one of a crowd. Doing a dull job that any. 
body else could do at a moment's notice, 
Nothing “special for you” about that.’ 

‘So they buy these motor-bikes to make up?’ 

‘That’s it. The woman coughed and her 
cigarette flew into the swipes. ‘Make a lot of 
noise,’ she said, lighting another one: ‘assert 
themselves.” 

‘Then why don’t they go somewhere worth 
while on them? Why just hang around the 
streets?’ 

‘Girls.’ 

‘They could find girls anywhere.’ 

‘Plenty here. | told you, dear. They don’t buy 
those bloody bikes to go anywhere, only to kick 
up a row so that people will look at them and 
they can think themselves important like their 
teachers and the telly always said they were. 
Get it? And of course the girls look at them 
too, and there they are.’ 

At least, one felt, the knights errant had been 
credited, by this grudging harridan, with one of 
their traditional functions. For knight-errantry 
had always been, at bottom, a disreputable trade, 
encouraging pillage and seduction rather than 
righting of wrongs or rescue. And so it was 
here, I thought. I pressed for details. 

‘So they pick up the girls and then tumble 
them in the sand-dunes?’ 

‘A few perhaps.’ The woman shrugged. ‘But 
mostly they just marry them.’ 

‘They what?’ 

‘Marry them. Once you see one of those 
boys with a girl on his pillion, you know the 
end’s near for him. In six months he'll have 
sold his beautiful bike and got a scooter to go 
to work on. If that. He'll have settled, see.’ 

“But why? If they're trying to assert their inde- 
pendence .. . to get attention. . .” 

‘That’s just the way to get attention. From 
the girls for a start. And then you know what 
a fuss people always make about engaged 
couples, young love, newly-weds. It’s ordinary 
enough, but it gets attention—for a time, any- 
how. Tears at the wedding, lots of free care at 
the maternity clinic. That's why they all 
mafry sO young nowadays. They think they're 
doing something original, something important, 
and so the telly advertisements—‘Special for 
you”—start to mean something again.” 

‘I see.’ 


I should have known. Of course the whey- 
faced and pimply knights, issuing forth in the 
equinoctial dusk, had nowhere to go. However 
sour the chain-smoking woman might be, she 
was right: society had promised them signifi- 
cance and had then reduced them, without 4 
qualm, to anonymity. Their pathetic protest, 
noise and speed, would mean far less in open 
spaces; and as for other towns, they were 
already crammed with similar young men seek- 
ing similar recompense. Had they been of a 
calibre for true defiance, their feet could have 
carried them as far away as any motor-bike. As 
it was, they had settled for a brief period of 
mechanised bluster which would lead only to 4 
windy but commonplace courtship. 
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KARIBA 


Sir,—The Kariba Dam has in many respects become 
the symbol of the tremendous progress that the years 
of Federation have brought to Central Africa. It is 
therefore not surprising that the Federation's critics 
should seek to discredit and to undermine confidence 
in Kariba by distorting the facts. In so doing, 
political commentators like Mrs. Grace Scott (the 
Spectator, October 6) arrogantly disregard the expert 
opinions of world-renowned engineers, geologists and 
economists (including those of the World Bank). 

The facts are that examination of both the Kariba 
and Kafue hydro-electric schemes was started as early 
as 1947 to 1951 by a special committee set up by the 
Central African Council. When the decision was 
taken to proceed with the Kariba scheme, Kariba 
was hydrologically proven. Kafue was proven only 
in so far as the first stage was concerned, and proving 
the second stage to the satisfaction of the consultants 
and the World Bank involved further observations 
over a number of vears to obtain the necessary 
hydrological data. Since the demand for power was 
threatening to overtake the available supply in a very 
few years, a decision had to be taken urgently. 

Estimates for the two schemes in 1955 showed that 
Kariba (£86 million) would produce more power at 
a cheaper rate than Kafue (£55 million). At a 74 per 
cent. load factor, Kariba would produce 1,000 m.w.; 
Kafue—400 m.w. The cost of power delivered to the 
receiving stations would be: Kariba—-0.254d. per 
unit; Kafue—0.332d. per unit. 

Any suggestion that the decision to build Kariba 
first was taken because of the possibility of a black 
government in Northern Rhodesia is pure calumny, 
as is the statement that Kafue would have been safer. 
The change of plans was made purely in the best 
interests of the economy of the Federation as a whole. 

As to safety, the design of Kariba, like many other 
similar designs, was reviewed after the Malpasset 
tragedy. In the view of experts, it was not considered 
that anything that happened at Malpasset was relevant 
to Kariba. Assurances have been given by the consul- 
tants with regard to the foundations of rock on which 
the foundations of the mass of the dam were built 
to the effect that when the new block has been built 
the upper third of the dam will also be secure. 

The existence of weak rock on the south flank of 
the dam site where the thrust block is now being 
constructed was known to the consulting engineers 
before work started on the dam. The fact that 
the area of weak rock above 1,500 feet has proved 
More extensive than was originally believed presents 
no insurmountable problem. A report by the Northern 
Rhodesian Geological Department in 1956 referred 
Not to this area of weak rock but to the power 
Station site, 1,200 feet underground. The Northern 
Rhodesian Department forecast that in excavating 
this site a great deal of weak rock would be found 
and advised a different site for the power station. The 
Federal Power Board naturally considered this 
warning, but on the advice of their own consultants, 
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rejected it. In the event the power station was con- 
structed without difficulty and the forebodings of the 
Northern Rhodesian Geological Department were 
not realised. 

The process of jetting and grouting in order to 
strengthen areas of rock is a perfectly normal 
engineering practice and the total amount expended 
thereon is by no means abnormal in relation to the 
total Kariba contract, The abutment block to be 
constructed is needed only for the top third of the 


dam wall and the effect of this will be to divert | 


the line of thrust of the dam away from the zone of 
the weaker rock to the sound rock at a lower level. 

The reason why Northern Rhodesians required a 
special permit to cross the contractors’ temporary 
narrow bridge at Kariba was that the contractors 
had severely to restrict traffic on the bridge in order 
not to hold up work on the site. Southern Rhodesians 
likewise required a special permit to cross the bridge 
into Northern Rhodesia. Kariba township was sited 
on the south bank because this was the nearest line 
of communication to the sea and was the site of the 
power station in which imported machinery had to 
be installed. This enabled work to continue on the 
south bank when the bridge was washed away in the 
floods of 1957 and 1958. It should be mentioned that 
all the cement for the huge dam wall came from 
Chilanga in Northern Rhodesia. 

There is now very good reason to believe that had 
the full Kafue hydro-electric scheme been proceeded 
with, the authorities might have been guilty of mis- 
application of capital. This is not because the 
hydrology of its first and second stages has not been 
proven (it now has) but because there is a consider- 
able body of opinion that believes that a portion of 
the waters of Kafue would be better employed on an 
irrigation scheme to support a large population on 
the Kafue Flats. 

The present question is how to obtain optimum 
use of the waters of Kafue and what percentage of 
those waters would be available for electricity genera- 
tion. In this connection a four-year survey is being 
planned by the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations in collaboration with the 
British, Federal and Territorial Governments at a 
cost of some £430,000. 

To Mrs. Grace Scott, partnership is merely a 
‘gimmick. To people of good will in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, partnership is a word 


used with sincerity and pride to describe the spirit of | 


co-operation in which black and white bend their 
backs and rack their brains together to build great 
things like Kariba. They are confident that this policy, 
and the spirit which motivates it, will achieve the goal 
of a happy, stable society based on practical faith— 
not negative emotionalism. 

MALCOLM BARROW 

Minister of Power 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


BASIC SLAG 


Sir,—It is regrettable that you have once more given 
Charles Brand room in your columns to display his 
obvious feeling of intellectual and _ professional 
superiority. He sees the grammar school teacher, 
dealing with the sixth form, as a member of a 
super-élite of the teaching profession. 

Many of our colleagues in primary and secondary 
modern schools devote long out-of-school hours to 
devising new approaches, making visual aids and 
developing projects so that they might educate, 
rather than merely contain, their ciasses of fifty. After 
all, they are responsible for the education of nine- 
tenths of the nation’s children. Has Mr. Brand never 
encountered a grammar school teacher who gave up 
the struggle years ago and lapsed into a comfortable 
and complacent routine? 

The sort of generalisations Mr. Brand makes are 
only likely to embitter large sections of an already 
divided profession. Moreover, they reflect the kind 
of thinking current in present Western society, which 
assumes that only a meritocracy and its tutors should 
really be catered for. If the teaching profession is 
to retain any professional status at all, obviously it 
needs to be better paid. Increases on the basic rate 
would recognise the value of every kind of teaching. 
Graduates are already paid for their qualifications. 








If we widen the gap between them and the rest of ' 
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The Custom of 


eating a turkey for dinner on Christmas day 
comes, of course, from the Ottoman Empire, 
whose non-Moslem subjects used to eat this bird 
at various times of the year (without any religious 
significance) as a symbol of their refusal to bow 
the knee to their Turkish overlords. 


Most people know such elementary facts about 
Yuletide customs. But how many know that 
Christmas crackers are so named after the 
medieval Russian Prince Khr-Akkur, or that 
mistletoe has nothing to do with the Druids but 
is named after Miss Eltow, a celebrated Victorian 
social worker, who used to take bowls of nourish- 
ing soup, made from its berries, to the poor in the 
Peabody Buildings at Christmas-time? 


How many, for that matter, know that the 
practice of sending Christmas cards was started 
by Raphael Tuck, who has been making a packet 
out of it ever since? Or that Christmas carols 
used to be known simply as Christmas songs until 
King Carol of Rumania sang two hundred and 
forty-seven of them in succession at a Moral 
Rearmament meeting at Plovdiv? 


If it comes to that, how many people know that 
they can send the Spectator for a year at half- 
price to as many of their friends, relations and 
acquaintances as they wish, come Christmas- 
time? With the first issue sent, we enclose a 
tasteful greetings card which tells the recipient 
where this year-long supply of goodies comes 
from, and from then on we send it regularly every 
Friday for another 51 weeks. Just fill in the form 
below, adding as many more names and 
addresses as you wish (all we ask is that the 
recipients should not already be regular readers), 
send 27s. 6d. ($4.00 from Canada or the USA) 
for each subscription and we will do the rest. 
(If you don’t want to cut the Spectator, write on 
plain paper; it’s all the same to us.) 

And, by the way, did you know that the custom 
of pouring brandy over the pudding and lighting 
it commemorates the tragic fate of a famous 
ninth-century Talmudic scholar, Rabbi Bar-Andy, 
who set himself on fire one night, and expired 
crying ‘Pouh-d’ing! Pouh-d’ing!” — meaning 
‘Help! Help!’? 


N.B. One of the above facts is untrue. It is not 
the one about the Spectator, and no prizes are 
offered for guessing which one it is. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 


Ei PE Gabe nae San acy ka we eenken +scadeneew eee 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
PE ik datas ies eewaw asthe dckstedaeiienaen 


ee ee 


ee eee Fee penne es, 
Po ate nied scans aawne Kk bien thee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


3. Name 


eee eee Pere eee ee eeeeereeeeeee ees eeeesee®e 
Cem eee rere s essere esteeesseeseseseeseeeeee 
eee eee eee essere esses etesesesseseseseeeeee 
Settee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee | 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 
CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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the teaching profession still further, we are merely 
giving tacit approval to the belief that education is 
more concerned with realising the potentialities of 
the highly intelligent few, than developing the 
personality of every child according to his interests 
and ability. 

E. M. 
1 Bath Road, Buxton, Derbyshire 


HOPKINSON 


* 
Sir,—To Charles Brand, our thanks! I write, not 
enly as a grammar school master, but also as a 
member of the dear old AMA, the Assistant Masters’ 
‘Association. 

After that disgraceful exhibition on the Tonight 
programme last week, when Sir Ronald Gould was 
given the run-around by some of his union mem- 
bers, grammar school men know exactly where they 
would stand if the NUT Executive were to be in- 
vaded by these choice teachers. If the AMA stands 
for anything, it stands for a hierarchy in teaching. 
Some are worth more to the community than others, 
and the Government with the local authorities knows 
that perfectly well. It might not be a bad thing at 
all if the Government and the local authorities were 
to settle future salaries between them, with no help 
from the teachers’ representatives. 

We need a frank recognition of the fact that a 
sixth-form teacher is a rare bird, and must be en- 
ticed into teaching. We must stop the farce of calling 
a sixth-former of eighteen a secondary school child, 
while at the technical college down the road appren- 
tices on day-release are adults taught by lecturers. 
Five grades of teachers would be enough. The whole 
lot could be classified within a year. Nonsense such 
as the theorem that every teacher is equal to every 
other teacher must go. A new geometry of the 
situation is required. Please note, Sir David! 

E. DAVISON 
Rotherham Grammar School, Rotherham 


* 
Sm,—After reading Charles Brand’s mixture of 
sophistry and downright muddle-headedness I find it 
difficult to retain an even temper. 
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Who can compare the work done by a good sixth- 
form teacher and, say, a good infant teacher? Not I: 
nor, I venture to suggest, Mr. Brand, Certainly neither 
could do the other’s job. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment is prepared to pay neither adequately: the 
consequent shortage of quality teachers in the lower 
age-groups is made up, God help us, by such people 
as the ‘old ladies’; in the sixth form this cannot be. 
But a shortage of quality teachers in one sphere is no 
worse than too many child-minders in another. 


The ideal answer, obviously, is both a higher basic 
scale, to attract the quality which would push out the 
child-minders, and then, since the facts of life require 
it, added increments to those still in demand, e.g. 
maths graduates. We shall not get this; most MPs 
send their children to private schools and don’t give 
a damn about the State system. Since this is so, I 
suggest that preference be given to giving a worth- 
while education to all at the primary stage. At the 
moment many children spend their entire school days 
in the care of child-minders; this is not fair to them, 
and they are the people who count. 

I have met other teachers who are ashamed to 
admit to their occupation in public. I find it strangely 
pathetic. 

M. JOHNSON 


3 Virginia Terrace, Leeds 2, Yorks 


TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—Mr. John Sylvester’s interesting but—naturally 
—inconclusive article on this more than ever con- 
troversial subject gives rise to many additional 
reflections. 

When it is asked: ‘What kind of possibility of 
punishment will deter a first offence? What kind 
of treatment will reform the offender?’ there is 
an obvious corollary: can any treatment, which 
is really designed for reforming the convicted 
offender—i.e., a necessarily kind and humane treat- 
ment, aiming at his own welfare—ever act as a 
deterrent in the sense of something to scare the 
potential offender off what he plans to do? The 
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more you think of it, the more obvious it becomes 
that there is an absolute contradiction in terms 
when the chief aim of the penal system is said to 
be ‘to deter the potential lawbreaker and to reform 
the convicted offender’ (The Treatment of Offenders 
in Britain, COI, London, 1960). 

It is obvious that we are presented with two 
entirely different problems, which demand ep- 
tirely different measures. One is to equip people 
in such a way that they do not want to commit 
offences—which means that a scale of values must 
have been created in their minds, instinctively ac- 
cepted as valid and ‘good.’ The other is how to 
deal with those individuals who have, nevertheless, 
been found actually to commit offences—and on 
this subject Mr. Sylvester gives some valuable hints, 

First, there should be nothing in the structure 
of our society that breeds, or encourages, offences, 
Certain aspects of the Welfare State contribute to 
an attitude which easily leads to crime: for ex- 
ample: by diminishing respect for private property 
(the property of others!) in its creed; and by 
neglecting to instil the attitude that it is ‘better 
to give than to take.’ ‘Having’ and ‘getting’—if 
possible for nothing—are considered as desirable, 

Increasingly strict regulations against trivial 
offences also breed crime, in the sense that all sorts 
of minor acts, that most people commit at one time 
or another, from having been simply anti-social, 
become criminal (parking offences and the like), 
This and the proliferation of regulations which are 
felt not only as a hindrance but as unjustified 
(minor permits) contribute to diminish the respect 
for law and consequently breed offences. 

The conclusion seems to be that what we have to 
do is not to isolate the phenomenon ‘crime,’ but 
to reconsider the whole structure of society and 
the ideas and ideals we instil and to rewrite our laws. 

FRANK ALLAN THOMSON 
3 Linnégatan, Stockholm 


* 


Sir,—I apologise to Sir Geoffrey Haworth if my 
condensation: ‘the magistrates (i.c., the police)’ was 
misleading. I did not mean to imply that the police 
overtfy ask for particular punishments; I was sug- 
gesting that they nevertheless exert a great deal of 
influence and that if magistrates’ functions were in- 
creased this influence would probably be greater. 

The magistrates’ courts are, after all, called police- 
courts. The police present the case against the de- 
fendant and the ways in which they may do this 
have been adversely commented on this year by both 
the Law Society and the Probation Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. Where a defendant is unrepresented, his 
case, too, is often influenced by the police who may 
urge a plea of guilty or the admission of other 
offences, or give other ‘advice.’ The police often 
supply the evidence of an accused person’s back- 
ground, circumstances and character; their reports 
can be highly prejudiced but it is on such reports 
that a magistrate deciding upon a treatment would 
have to depend. It was reported recently that one 
Metropolitan Police area had initiated a system 
whereby certain offenders, instead of being brought 
to court, would be talked to (and the parents given 
advice) by ‘specially chosen officers.’ This may well 
be an admirable idea, but I somehow feel that it 
is an encroachment by the police into a field not 
properly theirs—which links up with point two of 
Richard Milner’s letter. 

I did not say in my article that the correlation 
between number of crimes and number of police- 
men demonstrated a causal relation, any more than 
I committed myself as to which was the cause of 
what. But if, as Mr. Milner would seem to imply, 
there is no causal relation, then on what does the 
number of police per head of population depend— 
the number of laws on the statute-book, books to 
be burned, or political demonstrators to be carried 
away? 

But I would like to try another blank shot. As 
Professor Radzinowicz has just pointed out, there is 
an inverse correlation between the amount of money 
stolen and the chances of being caught and the 
former has been steadily on the increase for tem 
years. 

JOHN SYLVESTER 
4 Deauville Mansions, Elms Crescent, SW4 
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THE SPECTATOR OCTOBER 27, 


Sir,—I read John Sylvester’s article, “Treatment or 
Punishment, with passionate sympathy: a rational 
and quite irrefutable case for a more humane con- 


cern for the criminal (God speed the day when that . 


word loses its odious stigma !). 

l was the more strongly disappointed, therefore, 
that he should have abandoned his objectivity in 
the penultimate sentence of his article (‘their 
Government having increased the pay of the police 
while refusing the teachers’). This allegation is quite 
false. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs surrounding the 
debates on teachers’ pay and their salary negotia- 
ting machinery (such worthy discussions, I am sure, 
but oh! so wearisome and bewildering!) one un- 


challengeable fact emerges; the Gevernment has. 


offered teachers a quite appreciable rise in their 
salaries (my own will increase by 17 per cent, for 
example), and, furthermore, seems praiseworthily 
conscious that even though all teachers are supposed 
to be equal, some are more equal than others and 
should be paid accordingly. 

JOHN HIPKIN 
1] Place de Wagram, Paris 17e . 


DEMONSTRATORS: NEW STYLE 


Sir,—Mr. Laurens Otter may say that obstructing 
public highways, forcing an already overworked 
police force into even longer hours and making a 
great public nuisance of oneself so that one’s views 
may gain greater publicity and acceptance by others 
is non-violent action. However, considering that 
these views may be preached from many pulpits 
(including St. Paul's), or from the floors of both 
Houses of Parliament, I would say that this is a 
particularly odious type of blackmail. 

ROY HISCOCK 
72 Enfield Buildings, Aske Street, NI 


* 


Sir—I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Don- 
nelly can demolish the arguments put forward by 
Mr. Otter, but I feel that the issues raised by Mr. 
Otter need further examination. There is no doubt 
that the faces seen in Pembroke the day the demon- 
stration against the German troops flopped were the 
same faces seen so often in the Committee of 100 
demonstrations against the NATO nuclear powers. 
The implication that many supporters of the 
Committee of 100 are Communist received real con- 
firmation on October 21, when only 800 members 
could be organised to sit down at the Russian Em- 
bassy. If the country proposing to set off the 50- 
megaton bomb had been America I am sure every 
comrade and fellow-traveller supporter of the or- 
ganisation (certainly more than 800) would have 
been there. On Saturday the comrades were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
A. F. BLANCHARD 
Abbey Road Mansions, NW8 


THE CENTURIONS 


Sir,—May ! add a supporting postscript to Mr. 
Correlli Barnett’s admirable and important letter 
published last week? We are suffering, in a 
Peculiarly dangerous way, from the posthumous 
effects of Victorian meliorism, which assumed, inter 
alia, that men were naturally reasonable and honest, 
and would get more so as time went by. Only an era 
of unique financial and social stability could ever 
have evolved such notions; but their legacy still lives 
with us today. 


How else to explain the assumption. held by a 
large number of educated and apparently reasonable 
People, that all the other chaps will play the game by 
our moral rules if we ask them nicely—and perhaps 
throw away our knuckledusters before the game 
begins, just to show we're in earnest? To any student 
of history it should be blindingly clear that Victorian 
ethics-in-action were a sport, and that our present-day 
Machtpolitik has more in common with any period 
Prior to the nineteenth century that comes to mind. 
Fine words, in fact, butter no jackboots, be they 
polished black or red. 


What is valuable about that Victorian legacy is the 
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stubborn outlook it left behind, the sceptical, humane, 
individualistic, liberal temper that refuses to be 
stampeded by ideologies or emotional thinking, will 
not compromise its moral code, spurns claptrap and 
doublethink, holds to truth, hates euphemisms. 
Mr. Barnett has come to see that liberal humani- 
tarianism is itself an active ideology, which must 
(supreme paradox) defy its own permissive tenets 
when it faces a ruthless enemy. It must, in fact, be 
utterly intolerant of intolerance, and smash the 
jackboot wherever that filthy symbol encroaches on 
our hard-won freedom. Seen in this light les Paras 
perhaps may be viewed (for all their more obvious 
faults) as something less than caricature villains, and 
your other corresponderts would do well to wipe 
away their Krokodil tears and ponder some sober 
reality. 

PETER GREEN 
Redgrave, Diss, Norfolk 

* 


Sir,—Before the point is entirely forgotten, may I 
go back to the beginning of this correspondence? 
Mr. Correlli Barnett set up a mythical reviewer-gang 
member as a‘ target for his sarcasm; one of the 
things wrong with this fellow is that he would 
criticise Lartéguy for not appreciating—what the 
myth-figure does, absurdly, believe—‘that cruelty is 
twice as vile when perpetrated by his own country- 
men as by Arabs or Asiatics.” May I say that the 
belief that our side ought to behave better than the 
other is precisely what I do hold, that'I do believe 
that cruelty perpetrated by my own countrymen is 
twice as vile as cruelty perpetrated by our enemies, 
that that is the reason why I am on our side and 
not theirs, and that I am astonished, and dismayed, 
that there should seem to be any need to say this? 

BERNARD LEVIN 
London, WCI1 


INTRUSION 

Sir,—Monica Furlong has some pretty odd ideas of 
press intrusion, She says that I ‘insisted’ upon the 
interview with the unfrocked vicar which appeared 
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in the ‘Where are they now?’ series in the Sunday 
Express on October 15. 

In fact, I did nothing of the sort. I explained the 
nature of the series to the former vicar and asked 
him if he would allow me to interview him. He 
agreed to my request. It was only in the course of this 
interview that he revealed that there were some 
subjects about which he was prepared to be less 
than frank. 

At no time did he raise any objection to his story 
appearing in the series. Had he done so, I would not 
have pursued the matter further. 

LLEW GARDNER 
71 Clifion Hill, NW8 


AMERICANA—1 


Sirn—Thank you very much for printing Mr. 
MacLeish’s article entitled ‘Dementia Americana’ in 
your issue of September 29. This is exactly the kind 
of service which our recent ambassador, Mr. 
Whitney, said he had to perform by way of correcting 
the national image that gets grossly distorted in its 
Atlantic crossing. On a recent visit to England I 
similarly found that our view of you as diffident and 
aloof was no longer as true as it may have been a 
quarter of a century ago, or perhaps only prior to 
Suez. I was especially grateful for your mature and 
generous response to the Cuban fiasco. May you 
continue to report as well of America—and may 
your reports, such as Mr. MacLeish’s, indeed be 
true in fact as well as in sympathy. 

HENRY PETTIT 


907 Seventh Sireet, Boulder, Colorado, USA 


AMERICANA—2 


Sir,— Apologies; and my thanks to Miss Lepervanche. 
The girl with the swansdown seat was in truth an 
English harlot. 

RAYMOND POSTGATE 
45 Hendon Lane, N3 
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A responsible, helpful book 
for all married couples 


Sexual Pleasure in Marriage by Jerome and Julia Rainer 
is a unique book, approved by doctors, which offers a 
sensible way to achieve maximum sexual satisfaction 
throughout all the years of marriage. It is a book for 
the established married couple who have problems they 
have barely confessed to themselves, let alone to anyone 
else. It covers the whole subject of sexual pleasure—its 
psychological significance, its physical techniques, its 


Of additional value is the Encyclopedia of 
Information which 
append to the book in lucid and understandable terms. 
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‘Excellent. I haven't seen anything better.’— 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic. 

‘Doctors will be grateful for this book. They 
have been looking for one like it for years.’— 
Harold T. Hyman, M.D., in his Introduction. 


Fill in and post this order form for your copy 


STULL ee 
To: SOUVENIR PRESS LTD. 


34 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


I enclose 22/6. Please send one copy of Sexual Pleasure 
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(Block letters please) 
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Putting on the Style 


By JAMES BREEN 


THERE has been nothing 
at this year’s London 
Film Festival to compare 
with last year’s passion- 
ate hullabaloo: no 
Rocco to harrow and 
uplift us or to be ex- 
plained away as a piece 
of arrogant, operatic 
sensationalism; nothing 
like the last oozings, 
hours by hours, of 
L’Avventura. The film 
that would probably have been most contro- 
versial—Resnais’s L’ Année Derniére a Marienbad 
—didn’t, at the last minute, turn up, and so far 
we have not had any of those brittle intellectual 
toys from Paris. 

Jacques Demy’s Lola, with which the festival 
opened, was certainly not brittle in mood; on the 
contrary it was soft to the point of cuddliness. 
The story of a cabaret singer who has patiently 
waited seven years for her lover to come back 
to her, it defies the contemporary modish pre- 
ference for cynical bleakness and characters who 
cannot connect, by being consistently tender and 
ending happily. As in a fairy-story, where the 
young knight goes off (for seven years—the 





magic number) to seek his fortune, the lover re- 
turns in a suit of white linen and a shining car 
to reclaim his girl and—a modern touch—his 
small son, and everyone sheds tears of rapture 
and relief. 

But this is not, of course, all. It would be very 
surprising if it were. Lola is M. Demy’s first 
feature and he has to show off his paces.’ So he 
gives us an experiment in time. While the girl 
waits—and Anouk Aimée, with deliciously scatty 
sweetness, really persuades us that she has no 
choice but to wait—she takes up with two other 
men, a_ gift-bearing American sailor called 
Frankie and a moody, bookish young man whom 
she had known in her childhood. One is to 
assume, apparently, that the affair with the 
sailor, the meeting with the young man and the 
return of the lover all occurred at different 
periods of time, but M. Demy squashes them up 
together—and the result is a jumble of wildly 
improbable coincidences. Such spatial experi- 
ments are acceptable when—as in Hiroshima 
Mon Amour—the narrative pattern of the film 
arises out of personal recollection and interior 
monologue. But with Lola, which is constructed 
from external events and conventional ‘plot’ de- 
vices, the experiment becomes a tiresome, irre- 
levant device, applied from the outside to show 








1889. Paris. 32 million people visit the International Fair. Among them a young girl 
and her brother. Not only does he vanish . . . even his hotel room disappears. 


This is the intriguing opening of ‘So Long at the Fair’’, the mystery-thriller 
specially adapted for television from Anthony Thorne’s novel. 
Every other Sunday, in its successful series Drama ’61, ATV demonstrates 
(ts belief in television as a medium for developing modern drama. 
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that the director is up to the minute. The 
fashionable use of a Beethoven symphony and 
clattering harpsichords on the music track and 
a preposterous sequence in which Frankie takes 
a pubescent girl to the fair and the pair of them 
bounce gravely into slow motion to indicate ‘an 
experience’ are equally unsatisfactory. 


Lola undoubtedly has moments of charm; but 
it is an empty vessel. One is driven to conclude 
that, like some other new French directors, M. 
Demy is bedevilled by ‘style’ simply because he 
has nothing to tell us. It is always the idea that 
imposes its own style; arid intellectual contriy- 
ances and abstract formal preoccupations occur 
when the idea fails. And films (or books or 
music), however beautifully or brilliantly com- 
posed, that are about nothing, are in the end 
meaningless and boring. 


The lack of nourishment that one finds in. the 
work of some modern Parisian directors is 
strikingly shown up by // Posto, an Italian film 
scripted and directed by Ermanno Olmi and by 
a long way the best thing I have seen so far at 
the festival. The bones of the story are spare: 
nothing more, in fact, than a teenage boy going 
to Milan to get his first job. He travels to the 
city, takes a series of absurd exams and IQ tests, 
has a few shy encounters with a girl of his own 
age, and eventually gets the job. But inside this 
lean frame the director composes a whole world 
of fresh and curious observation. The attitude 
is warm and positive—though never nudging 
us this way or that. Olmi, who comes from 
documentary films, records, without commenting, 
the way people stare into shop-windows or be- 
come absorbed in a half-heard snatch of con- 
versation while waiting for a train, the way a 
middle-aged woman looks when she realises that 
a young man is trying to pick her up at a party 
or the compulsion one has to look at the under- 
side of one’s cup in a coffee-bar. What is more, 
these social comments are made with an indivi- 
dual, not a conventional and generalised, eye, 
and an eye that loves to observe the oddities of 
passers-by; Olmi does not sneer at these oddities, 
he shows us that they exist and that he likes them. 
As a result, we like them too. The narrative 
bounds forward with superb ease and technical 
assurance, concentrating entirely on what is im- 
portant and dispensing altogether with needless 
linking passages, and the direction of the big- 
eyed, raw-voiced Alessandro Panzeri in the part 
of the boy, coupled with this young actor’s ob- 
viously exceptional talent, produces the ab- 
solutely authentic rhythm of an adolescent’s 
wondering, experimental existence. 


Another interesting Italian piece is Elio Petri’s 
L’Assassino, in which the ubiquitous Marcello 
Mastroianni plays the part of a man arrested one 
morning, under suspicion of a murder he hasn’t 
in fact committed, and painstakingly questioned 
until the real culprit is tracked down. The direc- 
tion wryly blends farce and sinister menace— 
there is a wonderfully two-edged moment when, 
in the middle of his investigation, the Inspector 
drifts off to the beach to skim pebbles over the 
sea—and the abrupt, instantaneous transitions 
from present to past and back again are effort- 
lessly managed. The interrogation itself re- 
sembles psychoanalysis rather than police ques- 
tioning; and, as the film proceeds, the moral 
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position of the suspect absorbs us more than 
the factual details of the crime. 

Jean-Pierre Melville’s contribution is Léon 
Morin, Prétre, which he has adapted himself 
from the book by Beatrix Beck. Set in a French 


provincial town during the occupation, this is 


the story of a young widow of socialist convic- 
tions whose keenly questing mind plays with the 
fire of Christian teaching, at first scornfully, then 
with gradually mounting fascination. She has 
long discussions with a young priest (Jean-Paul 
Belmondo) and, after a moment of inexplicable 
private revelation, she is converted. Emmanuéle 
Riva’s intense, clever, probing performance gives 
us every layer in the complex character of the 
woman, and Melville’s austerely enclosed domes- 
tic interiors—the scenes in the confessional are, 
both visually and dramatically, the key to the 
film—are masterly. 


Theatre 


Schisgal Kebab 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Ducks and Lovers. (Arts.)}— 
Our Little Life. (Pembroke, 
Croydon.) 

‘On Dad, poor Dad, Mamma’s 

popped you in the casserole 

and I’m feeling so sad.’ This 
could have been the reaction 
of the hero at one point dur- 
ing Ducks and Lovers, and it serves also to place 

Murray Schisgal’s play alongside Arthur Kopit’s 

recent Oh Dad, Poor Dad, etc. in the school of 

New American Weird. These plays are more con- 

sequential than N. F. Simpson, but more 

arbitrary and frivolous than the best of Ionesco. 
The reason why Schisgal’s Mamma can cook 
Dad without bothering the police is that he 
happens, at the moment, to be a duck. The son 
has broken away from his gipsy background and 
has become an advertising man (‘I have a big 
future’). He rejects the idea of transmigration 
and grows peevish when Mamma, thrusting the 
docile quacker at him, tells him that his father 
wants to give him a serious talking to. Never- 
theless his rational soul rebels when he is con- 
fronted with a plate of. duck soup at his own 





wedding feast. Superstitious Mamma, confident . 


perhaps that a good duck is bound to return 
in some slightly more companionable form, finds 
the meal quite normal. 
Schisgal strikes plenty of sparks from his ex- 
cellent central idea. The ideals of the ambitious 
young copy-writer sound magnificently ludi- 
crous when proudly presented to his gipsy family. 
His relations obstinately give him their full 
Sympathy and remind him that the family is 
always willing to help. The most colourful of 
them all is the grandmother, the Queen of the 
Gipsies, an obese matriarch who discusses the 
existentialist philosophers as though they were 
firms of solicitors. Her dying breath complicates 
her grandson’s life still further by proclaiming 
him the next King. He now comes up against a 
Superb theatrical version of the family’s auto- 
matic refusal to listen to any opposing argu- 
ments. His three uncles operate as a team. They 
bear down on him in single file—Theo in front, 


behind him Silvero, behind him Carmine. Theo 
is the spokesman. Any objection that is put to 
him is passed back down the line of uncles, sub- 
jected to a garbling process and thus disposed of. 
So Theo (and I quote only approximately) says 
to his nephew: ‘Now, come on, Robert! Will 
you be King?’ 


Ropert: NO. And don’t ask me again. 

Tueo (over his shoulder): What does he say? 

Si-vero (over his shoulder): What does he 
say? 

CARMINE: He says he’s in pain. 

SILVERO: It’s going to rain. 

THeo: We'll take the tube. Now, Robert; will 
you be King? 


Robert is in love with the bess’s daughter; 
this takes the play into a smart bourgeois home, 
where it fares rather less well. Schisgal falls back 
on some rather tired expressionistic tricks and 
later, in the advertising agency’s office, produces 
fairly obvious satire on jingle-writing. But there 
is one splendid meeting between the two families. 
The gipsies troop in to announce that Robert 
has been named King of the Gipsies. The boss 
and his lady-wife, instead of being scandalised, 
react to the magic word ‘king’ and fall down on 
their knees. For the first time they seriously con- 
sider Robert as a possible son-in-law. 

The cast is good, and the play is well directed 
by Philip Saville—yet another director who is 
now working both on television and in the 
theatre. In spite of its weaknesses Ducks and 
Lovers makes an entertaining evening. We will 
hear more of Schisgal and Kopit—two names, 
come to think of it, which might well be charac- 
ters in their own plays. 

Someone, somehow, has enticed Margaret 
Rutherford down to Croydon to appear in an 
extremely feeble sextuple bill. There are two very 
slight divertissements by Molnar and de Musset. 
There are two terrible monologues, by Chekhov 
and Henry James. Monologues are the very last 
type of theatre which should be attempted on an 
arena stage, since at any given mioment there 
is a quarter of the audience with nothing to look 
at but the rear view of the entire cast. Realising 
this, the anxious monologuist usually launches 
nervously into a slowly accelerating pirouette. 
Then there is a worthy play about human values 
triumphing in a camp for Ruritanian refugees, 
complete with the services of a huge canned 
orchestra to drench the finale in our tears. 

The only play in the bill which could have 
been interesting is Strindberg’s The Stronger, a 
meeting between a neurotic wife and her hus- 
band’s coldly silent mistress. It should be possible 
at the end of the play to argue which of them 
is the stronger, but Basil Ashmore has carefully 
directed it so as to dispel any subtlety, under- 
lining his interpretation with heavy expression- 
istic lighting effects. It is typical of the whole 
evening that he has even changed the title to My 
Darling Mildred. 

Hugh Ross Williamson’s convent romp, Teresa 
of Avila, has arrived in London from Dublin. 
When I last wrote about the play I was unaware 
that the song of the flea was Saint Teresa’s own, 
and I stand corrected by a letter from Mr. 
Williamson. But in the theatre the mood is even 
more important than the facts. Gandhi may 
have drunk many cups of tea, but that didn’t 
make his life one long tea-party. 
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N.B. 


Next week on ITV 


@B Monday October 30 and Wednesday, 
November 1 at 7.30 p.m, Coronation 
Street (well up in the Top Ten pro- 
grammes). The first week of Kenneth 
Barlow’s new job. Monday October 
30 at 10.30 p.m, ‘Drawn from Life’. 
JOHN BERGER talks (unscripted and 
unrehearsed) to a housewife who longs 
to take a country holiday and watch a 
fox, a badger and an otter; and to a 
gardener, who remembers the sadness of 
people who came to the pawnshop where 
he first worked as a boy, to sell their last 
possessions for a few shillings. Berger 


chooses, toevoke these moods, pictures by 
Gaston Phébus Dosso Dossi, Leonardo 


da Vinci, Metsu, Daumier and Van 
Roymerswaele. {J Tuesday October 31 
at 10 p.m, ‘Personal Appearance’ of 
VICTOR BORGE. An hour of this 
great Danish-American entertainer and 
clown. Wednesday November 1 at 
10.05 p.m,* ‘Shadow of Ignorance,’ 
(the programme about V.D.,repeated by 
request). Thursday November 2 at 
10.35 p.m, THE GOLD HUNTER, 
play by Laurence Dobie and Robert 
Sloman. Family loyalties are strained 
when half-brothers meet. (i) Friday 
November 3 at 8.55 p.m, BOOTSIE 
& SNUDGE. Are you one of the 
seventeen million hooked on B. & S.? 
Friday November 3 at 10.30 p.m, 
APPOINTMENT WITH Ted Hill. 
Malcolm Muggeridge talks to last year’s 
Chairman of the T.U.C. Ted Hill 
Became a Shop Steward after the first 
World War and was unemployed from 
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Gourre_ 


an economic fable 





Oz UPON A TIME there was a quite 
exceptional squirrel. He lived in a 
large wood in which there were many nut 
trees. And, like all squirrels, he was a saver. 
He gathered nuts for the winter. And this is 
where he began to be exceptional. He was a 
squirrel who knew what a good nut looked 
like. Many other squirrels, in the course of 
time, had begun to rely on him. He gathered 
nuts for them, too, and kept them safely. He 
did not hide them away—he had got rather 
beyond that. He thought to himself that a 
nut by itself was just a nut. But, planted, it 
became a nut tree, from which came more 
nuts. So he encouraged the planting of nut 
trees. 


One day as he was going about his 
business, he heard a great squawking. “Hey 
you! You there!”’ said a voice. The squirrel 
looked up from what he was doing. He 
peered into the branches. And there he saw 
a large, glossy jackdaw. “That’s a nice nut,” 
said the jackdaw. “I’m fond of nuts. In 
fact, I need nuts to keep going.” The 





squirrel did not reply. “Well, aren’t you 
going to give me that nut I’m admiring?” 
said the jackdaw crossly. “It’s not my nut,” 
said the squirrel. “Of course it’s your nut” 
said the jackdaw. “You've got it in your 
paws. I don’t think it’s at all nice, the way 
you’re hanging on to it, Share and shase 
alike you know!”—“But I do share and 
share alike,” said the squirrel. ‘When the 





proper time comes round, I'll be distribut- 
ing nuts to all the other squirrels, I just 
look after the nut-crop for them.”— 
““You’re a busybody that’s what you are,” 
said the jackdaw. “Running round from 
tree. to tree, gathering up all the nuts. 
Nobody else gets a look in. J intend to have 
a look in.””—“‘Other people plant the trees 
and get nuts from them,” said the squirrel. 
“In fact, I and the other squirrels have only 
a small share in any one tree. We don’t like 
to keep all our nuts on one branch, or in 
one part of the wood. When the trees bear 
well, every creature in the wood gets a share. 
Even jackdaws do better—or so I’m told,” 
he added. 


“Oh, I know what you’re up to,” said 
the jackdaw. “You may not own all the nut 
trees now. But soon you will. Oh yes, don’t 
bother to deny it. I’ve been watching you. 
You’ve been taking them over one after 
another.” 


“Look,” said the squirrel, “I’m a 
squirrel. I’m even a professional squirrel. I 
have an interest in nuts. And that’s quite 
enough. What good would it do me to 
carve my name on a lot of nut-trees? All I 
want is to make certain that there is always 
enough to feed all the squirrels in the wood. 
Most nut-trees know how to get on with 
their own growing without any help from 
me.” And with that he went about his own 
affairs. 


The jackdaw was so cross about this that 
he swooped down and grabbed the big nut 





the squirrel was holding. “Hey!” cried the 
squirrel. “Mind your own _ business,” 
squawked the jackdaw as he flapped away. 

So the squirrel didn’t bother to shout 
any more. He knew that this particular nut 
had a worm in it. 

But he thought that perhaps the jackdaw 
would like to find this out for himself. 


MORAL: 


Minding your own business properly leaves 
little enough time to mind other people’s. 


* * * * * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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Television 
Phrasemaking 





By PETER FORSTER 
HAVING myself made a brief 
appearance on the screen re. 

(fe cently, and suffered the com- 

! ments of friends, I propose for 

{ ohne week only to resist all 
temptations to criticise pro- 

Mb grammes in terms of persona- 

lities. Not a word about the 

Archbishop of Canterbury’s. plainsong homily to 

the effect that pray-ying is thrill-lling. A nice 

smile back to the BBC announcerettes in their 
party dresses. Good old Huw Wheldon. 

For of course it is just that much harder to 
appear at ease, and to do oneself what one 
supposes to be justice, than all you viewers 
imagine. That remark intended to be light—how 
ponderous it sounds a split-second after delivery, 
and it cannot be expunged, like a written word. 
And why is it that other people on the panel 
insist on cutting in just as one is at last about to 
say something rather bright? If only they had 
televised the run-through. . . . Thus comes one 
sad away, and a little wiser. 

But the fact remains that while to um-and-er 
is human, to ad-lib should be divine, and an 
odd thing about television is that it inspires so 
little bright verbiage. The measured tread of 
statesmen’s clichés, the stern clash of personali- 
ties facing up to each other—this is often in- 
teresting to watch, illuminating to hear, but 
seldom is there any real flash of phrase. The 
journeyman commentaries on Panorama and 
Tonight, the officialese of news bulletins, laced 
with slang like a long weak shandy with a little 
beer—I long at times for an infusion of re-write 
men, willing to risk an epigram, unafraid of a 
joke. As the sole current example, note how Mr. 
Bernard Braden enlivens the linkage on that very 
ordinary, new little magazine programme, The 
Time, the Place and the Camera (ATV) by 
adding quips. The colour bar has provided count- 
less items such as that shown last Sunday, but 
how much livelier it seems when Braden begins 
by saying that the subject is so stupidly taboo 
that he once heard a boxing commentator trying 
to identify a negro fighter by the colour of his 
shorts! This was not flippant (as most in the 
BBC would think): it caught the attention, which 
is more than the rest of the programme did. As 
for that wild-life film: I suppose it is terrible of 
me, but I honestly don’t care about dying hip- 
popotami in Africa. 

The collaboration of two old hands, Ted 
Willis and Edward J. Mason, has produced a 
pretty routine thriller serial, Flower of Evil 
(BBC), about a hunt for Nazi treasure, with 
British cop, William Lucas, doing some holiday 
investigation and getting in the way of the 
Austrian police, presumably the Edelweiss Squad. 
Meredith Edwards is the Austrian inspector, one 
of the Welsh Austrians, and with Maigret also 
back again, I suppose it is too late in the day to 
remind anybody that English actors just are not 
equipped to carry conviction when playing 
foreigners. 
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Early on Sunday afternoon BBC put out, for 
no clear reason, a rushed and garbled half-hodr 
focus on Italy, of a kind which Schools Pro- 
grammes would be ashamed to own: indeed, the 
quality of production for Schools continues to 


-be high, especially in drama. Last week, for in- 


stance, there was a jolly little half-hour Chekhov, 
A Wedding, directed by Rosemary Hill. What 
children thought of it, I do not know, but it was 
quite equal in style to most of the offerings for 


adults. 


Ballet 


Astronomer Royal 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Mr. ANTON DOLIN is present- 
ing an entertainment called 
‘International Stars of the 
Ballet.’ It appeared last week at 
the Golders Green Hippo- 
drome which, as every student 
of the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary will know, was built 
as a course for antique chariot races. It could 
hardly ever have been put to better use. 

Although, so far as the box office is con- 
cerned, Dolin’s star-gazing seems to have been 
somewhat optimistic, the nine dancers he 
gathered together, himself making a tenth, are 
nearly all very considerable names in_ the 
microcosm of ballet. As the souvenir programme 
was not backward in pointing out, their agreeing 
to appear together is doubtless ‘a tribute to the 
genius of the Artistic Director.’ But however 
big these fish may be in ballet’s tiny pond, and 
one or two were whoppers. it remains to be 
proved that dancers alone, without the advan- 
tage of proper ballets or the backing of a well- 
known company, can by themselves provide in 
England sufficient attraction to make such a ven- 
ture commercially profitable. For this is simply 
a dance recital of assorted solos and pas de 
deux, some of them obviously interesting to the 
specialist dance public, but with little to entice 
a wider audience. 

As it is not my money behind the show, this 
is perhaps not my business; but some of the 
appalling things that happened at Golders Green 
certainly are—for I must maintain, for example, 
that the sight of a half-naked man dressed in 
leather, prancing and grovelling around the 
Stage to the tune of the Allegretto from 





Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, is an offensive ~ 


insult to ballet and Beethoven alike. Some of the 
other choreographic monstrosities in the first 
programme included a pas de deux from Delibes’s 
Sylvia, a tawdry dance duet by Lifar purporting 
to represent Lisa and Hermann in Pique Dame, 
and a one-man one-swan pas de deux immedi- 
ately followed by a one-man one-deer pas de 
deux, both of which appeared to deal with the, 
I believe, uncommon sin of bestiality. 

In all conscience no evening could be com- 
pletely wasted that showed the Danish dancer 
Erik Bruhn, coldly exultant in the Don Quixote 
pas de deux; and Nina Vyroubova charmed in 
the evening's most considerable offering, Dolin’s 


own version of The Pas de Quatre. More than 
one of these ‘international stars’ had apparently 
reached a point where their continued appear- 
ances must be unkind to their past reputations 
(including one gallant old girl of fifty who was 
making her London debut!), but Sonia Arova 
pleased, as did Claire Sombert whenever the 
choreographic dice were not loaded heavily 
against her. The second programme was better 
than the first. Bruhn and Vyroubova again came 
off well, while Sombert and her partner Youly 
Algaroff actually had the chance to appear in 
a complete (though brief and admittedly bad) 
ballet, L’Emprise, a melodrama about a fugitive 
and a mad girl by Dirk Sanders. 

If this kind of venture is to prosper in England 
—and the opportunity it offers to see rare 
foreign ballet stars is not one to be sniffed at—I 
feel it will have to establish itself with more 
entertaining programmes than were vouchsafed 
at Golders Green. It must also stop savaging 
dead composers who cannot fight back, and give 
up using choreography which suffers from the 
old French disease of imagining that the ex- 
pressive dance need be nothing more than an 
arbitrary selection of the more spectacular 
classroom steps. 


Cinema 


Nice to Have Around 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Breakfast at Tiffany’s. (Plaza.) 
—Fanfare and Danse 
Macabre. (Curzon.) 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s (direc- 
tor: Blake Edwards; ‘A’ certifi- 
cate) has two heroines, Audrey 
Hepburn and New York. And 
I imagine it loses a lot when 
its audience can’t respond to the nostalgic feeling 
it is meant to arouse for this or that place or 
atmosphere or character. Much of its attraction 
depends on the power of names to conjure up 
feelings, on glimpses and hints of this and that 
to exert a madeleine-like influence on its audience; 
and so if the audience doesn’t follow the hints 
and glimpses, and doesn’t feel a rosy glow of 
familiarity at the sight of particular buildings, 
shops or streets, everything falls a bit flat: it is 
like listening to jokes in a language you can’t 
quite follow. 

Which leaves, since there isn’t a great deal 
more, Audrey Hepburn. In the past her films have 
tended to lean pretty heavily on her charm. 
Imagine Roman Holiday or Love in the After- 
noon or The Nun's Story without her. Breakfast 
at Tiffany's is no exception: from start to finish 
she carries it, not because she is a great actress 
in comedy but because she is a great charmer, 
everlastingly nice to have around. The part, 
indeed, seems an unlikely one for someone who 
was to my mind the perfect Natasha. She gives a 
comic interpretation of the sort of character who 
is played straight by Joanne Woodward, the wild 
girl from some Southern backwoods, dryad and 
demon; but as seen by Audrey Hepburn she is a 
beautiful spoof of all beautiful model girls, with 
two-foot-long cigarette holder, dark glasses, and 
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nonsense clothes. And of course an unrssailable | 
innocence—a vital part of the fictional prosti-’ 
tute’s makeup. 

Breakfast at Tiffany's is good fun rather than 
good comedy. Truman Capote’s story is full of 
engaging maniacs and has some splendid set- 
pieces, but no one seems to have decided quite 
what the mood is, how frivolous, how fantastical, 
how heartfelt; the film swoops in and out of 
particular kinds of sentiment and rather discon- 
certing changes of emotional weather. There are 
moments of neat direction and many good but 
over-emphatic jokes, such as the cry of ‘Timber’ 
when an enormously long model girl passes out 
at a party, or the gadgets used by tycoons for 
simple operations like sleeping and talking on 
the telephone. Martin Balsam, one of Holly- 
wood’s best supporting actors (usually so mild 
and quiet), is excellent as the tycoon; but 
Mickey Rooney as a Japanese photographer is 
an artistic excrescence. The hero, George 
Peppard, is too much like too many other heroes 
to be remarked upon. As mildly sophisticated 
entertainment, recommended. 

The international programme at the Curzon is 
a worthy effort but a leaden one. Comedy from 
Holland, tragedy from Hungary, both, though 
quite dissimilar, suffer from the same inability 
to say anything less than four times over. 

The comedy, Fanfare (‘U’ certificate), is made 
by Bert Haanstra, known in this country for his 
short documentary Glass, which keeps turning 
up on television and at the Mermaid lunchtime 
shows; a clever and memorable little film in which 
objects like milk bottles and beer bottles are 
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treated with wit and stylishness. So the thought 
of a feature film by Haanstra sounded promising. 
Alas for promise: Fanfare is a neo-Ealing effort 
of gruesome whimsicality with every ingredient 
that could possibly be called ‘delightful,’ about 
two rival bands in a village full of canals. From 
gaffers, cows, clogs, musical instruments, splashes 
in the water and bumps in the night every 
possible and impossible joke is squeezed, then 
repeated again and again. The obvious thing 
about Haanstra is that he is hopeless with people: 
not a soul in the film but has one cringing with 
embarrassment. 

Danse Macabre (director: Laszlo Ranody; ‘A’ 
certificate) is one of those pieces of popular 
social realism in which a block of flats is sliced 
down the middle to reveal a perfect cross-section 
of society. There is the sweet young thing, and 
the farouche sad boy who adores her, and the 
sweet young thing’s friend, and mother, and boy- 
friend, and the bored ageing matron having an 
affair with a youth who calls at the house on a 
motor-bike, and the absent-minded scientist, and 
the career woman, and the rich family with bridge 
parties, and the very poor family without, and an 
assortment of ancients, children, dogs, gossips, 
babies, etc. etc. A German grenade is found on 
an old bomb site and goes the rounds of dustbins 
and kids; finally blowing the (conveniently) right 
people to bits. As an essay in documentary 
realism it is at once ponderous and superficial; 
as an attempt to make tragedy out of misfortune 
it is extraordinarily inept. Every point is ham- 
mered home, repeated, ground in. Even as a 
picture of Hungarian life today it is too synthetic 
to be of any use. 
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Opera 


Hollow Crown 


By DAVID CAIRNS 

THE new production of Car- 
r- “* men, though greeted tetchily 
5, by the press, has been doing 
excellent business at Sadler’s 
heme, Wells. In this the public shows 
=< better sense than the critics. 
Despite its faults the show is 
—sS enjoyable. One reason is that 
the marvellously fresh and piquant invention of 
Bizet’s scoring is very well realised. Bizet, like 
Mozart, Beethoven, Berlioz and Stravinsky, is 
one of music’s great instinctive, idiosyncratic 
composers for orchestra; and at Sadler’s Wells 
the orchestra—profiting by some changes in 
its ranks and by a slight improvement in acous- 

tics—is continually reminding us of the fact. 









The critic, however, while enjoying, cannot 
help registering certain disturbing morals. I do 
not mean the moral drawn by some, that spoken 
dialogue in English is death to opera; all that 
can be said is that these particular singers have 
not learnt how to deliver it. The moral I chiefly 
mean is the hazard—into which our opera 
managements seem to rush with the naivest un- 
awareness of what they are doing—of inviting 
any theatre producer who is at a loose end to 
produce an opera for them. It is true that good 
opera producers are not exactly so common that 
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we need not look for them outside the profession; 
true also that there are in the theatre one or two 
producers, like Mr. Frank Hauser, the infre. 
quency of whose engagements in opera is a matter 
for keen regret. But the astonished question re. 
mains: what possessed Sadler’s Wells to award 
the producer’s crown to Mr. John Barton? 

Mr. Barton’s splendid anthology The Hollow 
Crown at the Aldwych is just the kind of enter- 
tainment that a gifted don might think up (it is 
fair to add that he is the first gifted don to have 
done so); and his experience as duelling master 
for the Stratford company has resulted in a 
powerfully exciting sword fight between Jose 
and Zuniga in Act 2. But what evidence was there 
that he was likely to make a lively recruit to 
opera? The two basic requirements of the craft 
are an understanding of the music, out of which 
the production must grow; and, secondly, an 
ability to make opera singers act. In this second 
respect Mr. Barton is found no less wanting than 
Mr. Michael Benthall in Macbeth at Covent 
Garden, while he shows his musicality by drown- 
ing the beautiful passage for piccolos and trum- 
pet in Act | in an orgy of banging and stamping 
and shuffling. He does not seem to have made 
up his mind whether Carmen is a musical or an 
opera. It can be argued that Carmen itself never 
makes up its mind on this point. But whereas 
Carmen gets the best of both, Mr. Barton gets the 
best of neither. He gives us the confusion of 
realism without the animation: a stage jostling 
with often distracting movement and at the final 
curtain—to take one example—a tableau which, 
for all the sense it gives of a crowd reacting to 
anything, is as expressive as a royal photograph. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS—2 


Crouchback’s Regress 


f den major theme of all Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
novels has been disintegration, social and 
moral, and he has often made good use of struc- 
tural devices to reflect this theme. Thus in the 
earlier books long stretches of narrative, heavily 
populated with variegated characters, would 
give place to tiny fragmentary snapshots of the 
same people singly or in pairs, held for the in- 
stant that enabled us to infer their destiny. The 
result is a looser but more widely ranging kind 
of unity than that which most narratives afford, 
and it is here, in this apparently quite casual 
attitude to matters of coherence and direction, 
that Mr. Waugh’s celebrated airiness of manner 
is largely to be traced. His style, an elegant in- 
strument based on scrupulous attention to syn- 
tax and word-order, is perhaps secondary. 

With all its virtues of economy, mobility and 
breadth of coverage, the dangers of the open- 
ranch method of character-farming, as opposed 
to the enclosed-pasture technique of more 
cautious practitioners, are obvious enough: 
parts of the herd will wander off and set up on 
their own. Mr. Waugh can be relied on to see to 
it that they are brought back in time for 
slaughtering—being a Waugh minor character is 
still almost as hazardous as being a Graham 
Greene hero—but their cavortings meanwhile, 
however spectacular, may bear little relation to 
even the freest overall plan. Tony Last’s dash 
up the Amazon had better have been left in its 
original short-story form instead of furnishing 
an out-of-key, and unnecessary, coda to A 
Handful of Dust. And there are few parallels 
to the headlong vigour with which the author of 
Work Suspended rides off in two contrary 
directions. 

Now that its third and final volume* has ap- 
peared, a similar centrifugal tendency can be 
seen in the Men at Arms sequence. The figure 
of Apthorpe, brother-officer of the hero, Guy 
Crouchback, in the Royal Corps of Halberdiers, 
seemed at the time to bulk unduly large in the 
first volume, not only in that he suffered his pre- 
dictable demise at the end of that volume and 
was forgotten altogether soon after the start of 
the next, but also by reason of his lowly status 
in Mr. Waugh’s grotesques’ gallery. When the 
Apthorpe portable latrine came up for the 
eleventh time, one had the unexpected feeling 
that comic material was being spread out thin. 
It is curious that, after giving his name to all 
three main sections of Men at Arms, he gets only 
One passing mention in the four-page authorial 
synopsis prefixed to Unconditional Surrender, 
and that as merely ‘another officer.’ 

The second instalment, Officers and Gentle- 
men, promised more in the way of emergent 
unity among apparent diversity. It seemed to 
offer a firm but unstated contrast between types 








* UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. By Evelyn Waugh. 
(Chapman and Hall, 18s.) 





By KINGSLEY AMIS 


doing well out of the war and the social changes 


accompanying it (Trimmer, the ex-hairdresser 
turned fake-national-hero, Ludovic, the mys- 
terious corporal-major) and types meeting or 
evidently heading for various levels of disaster 
(Ivor Claire, the dandy who abandoned his men 
in Crete, Crouchback himself, condemned to 
military ineffectiveness and emotional dehydra- 
tion, Fido Hound, whom battle brought from 
regimental punctiliousness to appallingly comic 
degradation). If additional room had been found 
for Fido earlier, among the transients who 
thronged the pages devoted to training and 
preparation, his reappearance might have lent 
continuity, but one readily conceded that dis- 
continuity and randomness better befit an ac- 
count of the Cretan debacle. 

Unconditional Surrender disappoints most of 
these hopes of final coherence. Trimmer 
vanishes, even though the fact that before doing 
so he has rendered pregnant Virginia Troy, 
Crouchback’s ex-wife, does something to keep his 
memory green. Claire, whose dereliction of duty 
before innumerable witnesses might have pre- 
luded an interesting conflict of values, is let off 
by everybody, including Crouchback, the Army, 
Bellamy’s Club and Mr. Waugh, who extends to 
him that indulgence for the ruthless egotist 
which he normally reserves for women of this 
type, from Margot Metroland to, in the present 
volume, Julia Stitch (described in the synopsis 
simply as ‘a beauty’—that’s enough, you see. She’s 
a beauty all right, mate). And to take a small 
but significant example of the defeat of expecta- 
tion, Grace-Groundling-Marchpole’s counter- 
espionage department, whose mounting but 
baseless suspicions of Crouchback looked like 
issuing in a frenzy of injustice, fades quietly 
from the scene half-way through—I will suggest 
why in a moment. 

What does tie the book to its two predecessors, 
and what abundantly justifies it in itself, is the 
continued history of Ludovic, now a major in 
Intelligence. While holding the post of com- 
mandant of a parachute training school he is 
tertorised by the arrival of Crouchback, whom 
he supposes to know about certain events in 
Crete. Unaware that shock and privation have 
removed these from Crouchback’s memory, 
visualising imminent exposure as the murderer 
of Hound and another officer, Ludovic retreats 
into a sort of somnambulism, from which he 
emerges only to play with his poodle (which 
he names ‘Fido,’ of course), plunge the Mess 
into leaden gloom and tinker with the volume 
of pensées he is compiling. Equally in this last 
role—that of a rather more sensitive and adult 
Palinurus—in his final appearance as a success- 
ful trashy novelist, and in his earlier career as 
valet-cum-secretary-cum-what-may to a diplo- 
mat of specialised tastes, Ludovic is a creature 
of the airiest fantasy. : 


This means that he and his doings score 
heavily over much else in the book, especially 
Crouchback and his. Even the latter’s decent ac- 
tions have a way of arousing suspicion, as when 
he tries hard to save a party of Jewish refugees 
from miserable internment in the. Balkans: 
Greeks or Turks, presumably, would not give 
him such a signal opportunity of showing how 
he can put duty above prejudice. But the real 
trouble with Crouchback is his failure to act, 
his great and varied inabilities. He feels this 
himself, and his creator claims sympathy for 
him as a man trying in vain to find a place for 
himself in a great battle of our time. This would 
be acceptable if he seemed to be really trying, 
but he never looks back from that stage, early 
in Men at Arms, when he appears in England 
in the first weeks of the war ‘looking for a job’ 
by buttonholing powerful friends at Bellamy’s 
and writing to Cabinet Ministers’ wives. What 
about all those jobs in the ranks of, say, Signals 
or the RASC? Unthinkable, naturally. 

This, again, would be acceptable if Crouch- 
back were another kind of Waugh hero, the sort 
to whom cruel and unjust things are always 
happening. But to be a Paul Pennyfeather of 
1939-45 is inconceivable for the heir of a landed 
recusant family, a member of Bellamy’s, an 
officer of the Halberdiers who enjoys guest 
nights. And so Grace-Groundling-Marchpole’s 
bomb fizzes away into harmlessness, Apthorpe 
and Ludovic draw the laughs Crouchback can- 
not be allowed to draw, Hound and Trimmer 
meet the serio-comic humiliations reserved for 
persons who have no dignity to start with. The 
lopsided construction of the sequence faithfully 
reflects the predicament of a hero—and the 
difficulty of using a hero—who is surrounded by 
activity he cannot share, who can barely remain 
on his feet, propping himself up on Catholicism 
and peace-time regimental tradition. No wonder 
he is always hurting his knee. 

It is tempting to believe that Mr. Waugh, @ /a 
Pinfold, sees this more clearly than anybody else. 
Certainly there is a strong hint of self-conscious- 
ness about some of those top-people-isms with 
which his later work is encrusted: things like 

When Guy rose to leave, all his little house- 
hold, twenty strong, assembled to see him go, 
and (the time is September, 1939) 
Everywhere houses were being closed, furni- 
ture stored, children transported, servants 
dismissed, lawns ploughed, dower-houses and 
shooting-lodges crammed to capacity; mothers- 
in-law and nannies were everywhere gaining 
control. 
You know, everywhere from South Shields to 
Llanelly. (See page 7 of the present book for 
the latest.) These are almost certainly put in 
specially to annoy the Labour Party, etc. But it 
would be too fanciful to say the same of the 
souped-up traditionalism with which, for in- 
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stance, the funeral of Crouchback senior is re- 
counted. That ‘baronial wrought-iron on which 
one was always barking one’s shins at Brides- 
head,’ and which one reviewer saw as having 
been largely ‘torn down’ in Officers and Gentle- 
men, is back in full profusion. 

We might note here the small detail that we 
are invited to think it is all right for the Crouch- 
backs to call the local church ‘the chapel’ 
although it is not a chapel, but not all right for 
Box-Bender, Crouchback’s brother-in-law, to call 
his den ‘the business-room’ because it is not a 
business-room. The Crouchback motto is /?’s all 
right when my family have always done it, or 
more shortly, //’s all right when I do it, whether 
‘it’ is studiously maintained uncharitableness for 
six years of war service or dining at a black- 
market restaurant. And conversely, of course, 
it’s not all right when they do it, and this ‘it’ 
and ‘they’ have now multiplied exceedingly. 
Crouchback’s original enemy, ‘the Modern Age 
in Arms,’ has come to have less to do with 
Germany and Russia than with jazz-lovers, 
diners on expenses, hirers of evening dress, 
Americans, pilferers on the railways, Trimmers 
of all sorts, holders of temporary commissions. 
(Crouchback had one of those, too, but it was 
all right when he did it.) 

These would be valid targets if clearly seen. 
But Trimmer cannot be made the key figure 
he might have become, because the task of find- 
ing out about him would be too distasteful; his 
liaison with Virginia can only be alluded to and 
he must be dropped from the story. Ludovic 
must remain insulated from probability. An 
American officer can be introduced, but is not 
worth the effort of close observation: the result 
is the dullest and least differentiated character 
Mr. Waugh has ever created. As for American 
enlisted men—well, Coca-Cola and peanuts and 
gum and whores will do for them, won't it? 
No, it won’t, not even on TV. Guy Crouchback 
has maintained his integrity at the cost of keep- 
ing his eyes shut and his fingers in his ears. 


Homage to Reith 


The Birth of Broadcasting. By Asa Briggs. 
(O.U.P., 42s.) 


ACCORDING to Professor Briggs himself, the huge 
history of broadcasting in the United King- 
dom of which this is the first instalment is to 
consist of three volumes. The blurb, more 
vaguely, refers to ‘a projected three- or four- 
volume history.’ Seeing that the first volume 
takes us only to the point in 1926, when the 
B.B. Company became the B.B. Corporation, we 
may well wonder how the task can be completed 
in fewer than six volumes—even allowing for 
the fact that 1955, when the Independent Tele- 
vision Act was passed, has somewhat arbitrarily 
been fixed as the terminal date. 

The story begins with the origins of broad- 
casting, on both sides of the Atlantic; with the 
discoveries of Oliver Lodge and others, and their 
exploitation through the genius of Marconi; with 
‘the first broadcast in history, when R. A. 
Fessenden, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
transmitted speech and music over a distance of 
several hundred miles on Christmas Eve, 1906; 
with Dame Nellie Melba’s broadcast from 
Chelmsford in June, 1920, which ‘caught people’s 
imagination’ and so ‘was a turning point in the 
public response to radio.” We are shown how 
broadcasting in Britain was deliberately evolved 
on ‘public service’ lines, as distinct from ‘the 
go-as-you-please methods of the United States’; 
how the character of the BBC was firmly estab- 
lished while it was still a commercial enterprise; 


British nation more decisively 
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how the lady of Magnet House and Savoy Hill 
was already in effect an honest woman before 
the State finally took her to the altar. 

There is plenty of good solid stuff about the 
medium, but excitement comes with the account 
of what was achieved by one man—J. C. W. 
Reith. The BBC was largely his creature, just 
as the RAF was largely Trenchard’s. A prac. 
tical dreamer, a high-minded conquistador, a 
Puritan with a restless submerged estheticism, 
he made the BBC and thereby influenced the 
than anyone, 
perhaps, in modern times. When, at the age of 
thirty-four, he applied for the job of General 
Manager of the BBC, he ‘knew nothing of 
broadcasting. Four years later he was the 
acknowledged master of the air waves in Britain, 
using them as his own mind and conscience dic- 
tated, for purposes which seemed to him good. 
He had turned down a request from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He had advised the 
Prime Minister how to improve the text of a 
speech. His theory of broadcasting—which he 
had even found time to argue in print—had been 
substantially adopted by the State. He had 
moulded a great organisation and breathed into 
it a spirit which it has never lost. 

What is that spirit? Many would claim that 
it is stuffy, snobbish and self-righteous; conser- 
vative and conformist; old-maidish and mug- 
wumpish. Others would reply that it is the pure 
essence of British freedom—qualified and dis- 
ciplined, but invincible. There is truth in both 
versions, because Reith is an odd mixture (like 
Cromwell, half-revolutionary, half-defender of 
the established order), and because freedom in 
Britain is not an absolute concept: it emerges, 
as it were furtively, from a tangle of petty per- 
sonal rights, of tolerated fads and necessary 
inhibitions. Reith was determined to educate as 
well as to entertain, to raise the standard of 
public taste and not to forget minorities while 
catering for the mass. He insisted that the BBC 
must be free from government interference and 
must be impartial in its handling of news and 
comment. Yet he had a strict sense of. public re- 
sponsibility, which opened him now and then to 
the charge of being biased in favour of the 
authorities. 

The General Strike of 1926 was a difficult 
time for him. He was against the strike, in that 
he held it to be illegal, but he would have liked 
to allow a Labour spokesman to be heard on 
the air. He was warned, however, that if he 
did so the BBC would probably be comman- 
deered by the Government—as Winston 
Churchill, for instance, thought it should be 
during the emergency. Reluctantly he barred 
any direct statement of the Labour case, in order 
to save the BBC from becoming a mere propa- 
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the third series 


UP27 Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff 


UP28 The Growth of the English Novel 
Richard Church 6/- 


UP29 Elizabethan Life in Town and Country 
M. St. Clare Byrne 


UP30 The Congress of Vienna Harold Nicholson 


UP31 English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages J. J. Jusserand 12/6 


UP32 Comparative Religion E. O. James 10/6 
UP33 The Architecture of Humanism Geoffrey Scott 8/6 


UP34 A Direct Entry to Organic Chemistry 
John Read 8/6 


Steven Runciman 9/6 





12/6 


12/6 
12/6 


UP35 Byzantine Civilization 
UP36 The Wound and the Bow Edmund Wilson 8/6 
UP37 The Course of German History A.J. P. Taylor 10/6 


UP38 King Solomon's Ring Konrad Lorenz 1/6 
PO a TEER ST 


also available 


UPi Archaeology and Society ‘Grahame Clark 12/6 
UP2 Form and Meaning in Drama H. D. F. Kitto 12/6 
UP3 Greek Political Theory Sir Ernest Barker 12/6 
UP4 AHistory of Political Thought in the 16th Century 
J. W. Allen 12/6 
UP5 Introduction tothe French Poets Geoffrey Brereton 12/6 
UP6 Introduction to Social Psychology W. McDougall 12'6 
UP7 Landmarks in Russian Literature Maurice Baring 1'6 
UP8 Mysticism Evelyn Underhill 12% 
UPS Plato: The Man and his Work A. E. Taylor 12/6 
UP10 Relativity Albert Einstein 7'6 
UP11 The Sacred Wood T. S. Eliot 76 
UPi2 The Wheel of Fire G. Wilson Knight 12'6 
UP13 William the Silent C.V. Wedgwood 12/6 
UP14 The Wealth of Nations Vol.1 Adam Smith, 
ed. Edwin Cannan 15! 
UP15 The Wealth of Nations Vol. 2 15!- 
UP16 Modern Elementary Logic L. Susan Stebbing 16 
UP17 A Survey of Russian History B.H. Sumner 12/6 
UP18 The Last Romantics Graham Hough 12/6 
UP19 Western Political Thought John Bowle 12/6 
UP20 Introduction to Astronomy C. Payne-Gaposchkin 16!- 
UP21 An Economic History of the British Isles ° 
Arthur Birnie 12'6 
UP22 The Common People G. D. H. Cole and 
Raymond Postgate 12/6 
UP23 A History of Ireland Edmund Curtis 12/6 
UP24 An Introduction to Ethics William Lillie 7'6 
UP25 Elements of Metaphysics A. E. Taylor 12'6 
UP26 Mathematics of Engineering Systems 


Derek F. Lawden 12/6 


UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 
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ganda machine when the public demand for un- 
coloured information was so urgent. His decision 
may have been wrong, but at least the motives 
for it were respectable. 

Not long ago, in an interview ‘face to face’ 
» with John Freeman, Lord Reith said that if 
he had his life over again he would drive him- 
self less hard and pay more attention to the 
maxim that ‘life is for living.’ We in turn may 
say that if he had driven himself less hard the 
pattern of broadcasting as we know it in Britain 
—and the consequent patterns of thought, taste 
and behaviour—might never have existed. Reith 
used what he calls ‘the brute force of monopoly’ 
to impose his own ideas, which were, luckily, 
on the whole very enlightened ideas. But 
monopoly is always dangerous and it would not 
have been good for the country, or for the BBC 
itself, to maintain the monopoly intact for ever. 
The compromise solution of 1955 has many 
flaws, and further reforms are doubtless im- 
pending, but the BBC has lost none of its 
prestige through competition. Reith’s work has 
not been undone: it may even have been 
strengthened. 

Professor Briggs leans heavily upon Reith. 
Quotation from his private and official papers 
gives the book (which is dedicated to him) a 
vividness which it would otherwise lack. A 
slightly more critical approach might have been 
better, for the sake both of historical truth and 
of the reader, because Reith has a few quirks 
and limitations to set against his extraordinary 
talents and virtues. But it seems that Professor 
Briggs’s equipment as an historian does not in- 
clude the capacity to convey the drama, the 
light and shade, the subtlety or the irony of 
human character. 

ALTRINCHAM 
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People in..Places 


Potbank. By Mervyn Jones. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 
The East-Enders. By Ashley Smith. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


WRITING about places, like other kinds of writ- 
ing, is susceptible to fashion change, and the 
present trend is for the palimpest, the multi-di- 
mensional synthesis of an entire ecology. It has 
little in common with the single-minded, single- 
stranded explorations of, say, Ruskin in Venice 
and Florence or Hilaire Belloc on the Old Road 
or, at a more popular level, Lady Fortescue 
bringing to the delight of her English readers 
only those perfumes of Provence which had @ 
sweet smell. If we were to look for literary 
progenitors of present-day place-books, these 
would rather be Mrs. Trollope and Dickens in 
their journeys through America, but resemb- 
lances in manner are, | think, rather fortuitous 
than deliberate. What we are probably seeing, 
in the new books about places, is—so far as 
England is concerned—the haute vulgarisation 
of Bethnal Green sociology and the New Left 
Review. So much at least is indicated by the 
range of subjects so far announced for a new 
series called ‘Britain Alive’: the first nine books 
will deal with the Potteries, the East End, the 
Forest (presumably of Dean, since the author 
is Dennis Potter), scientists, schools, trade union 
leaders, housing estates and a seaside resort. It 
is only in a local and contemporary context of 
the kind I have indicated that this group could 
be considered as forming a class. 

The first two books are now _ published, 
Mervyn Jones’s Potbank (a long-existing local 
name for a pottery works) and Ashley Smith's 
The East-Enders. And immediately an important 








——— 


question of approach is raised, one that was also 
relevant to another recent series on places, the 
Vista Books on countries: are places, when 
presentation in this total manner is sought, 
better written about by natives or by strangers? 
In the Vista series the right answer was unques- 
tionably the second. Strangers were less likely 
to, be emotionally involved to the point of dis- 
tortion, better able to make illuminating com- 
parisons; natives tended to present an unattached 
and unidentifiable Ding an Sich, and to fall into 
emotionalism, chauvinism and PR tactics. 

This general observation is so far borne out 
by the new series. Mervyn Jones, the stranger, 
visited the potteries and worked for a time ina 
potbank. Ashley Smith, an East-Ender by birth 
and upbringing, went back to balance his 
memory with the present. This difference in ap- 
proach does seem to be part of the reason why 
Mr. Jones has written an excellent book and 
Mr. Smith rather a poor one. 

Mr. Jones’s account of an industrial town 
and the people living there, of the work they 
do and of their attitudes. is so interesting and 
so illuminating that it makes one avid for more 
books written in this way about other industrial 
agglomerations. His task was not easy. It de- 
manded an exceptionally good choice of method 
if the reader was not to be bogged down in 
the technicalities of the pottery trade or to 
ramble endlessly among significant remarks by 
putatively prototypical residents. Ali such diffi- 
culties Mr. Jones has unobtrusively avoided. 





Goronwy Rees 


THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 
Six Studies in Wealth 


Richard Hughes 


The Human Predicament, Vol. ] 








‘Most civilised jaunt round the high peaks of affluence.’ 
PETER WILSHER 

‘Many fascinating, unexpected details.’ Daily Express 
21s net 


Air-Marshal Sir Robert Saundby 


AIR BOMBARDMENT 
The Story of its Development 


An important study of the development of air bombard- 
ment from World War I to the present day. 


Illustrated 30s net 
Pierre Rondot 
THE CHANGI PATTERNS 


OF THE MIDDLE EAST 1919-1958 


A major contribution to the study of-one of the storm 
centres of the world today. 25s net 


W. J. Harvey 
THE ART OF GEORGE ELIOT 


‘Brilliant . . . the ablest first book of criticism I have read 
for many years.’ RAYMOND WILLIAMS 21s net 


THE FOX IN THE ATTIC 


‘This magnificent, authoritative, compassionate, ironic, 
funny and tragic book ... has that universal authen- 
ticity that is the hall-mark of great writing.’ 

The Times Lit. Supp. 


‘A work of extraordinary brilliance and authority.’ 
y 
WALTER ALLEN 


‘A major event in British letters ... He moves through 
the concrete jungle of present-day English fiction with 
the noble assurance of an elephant, wise, benign and 
dangerous to tease.’ JOHN DAVENPORT 


‘There are few living writers of whom one would say 
that they had genius; but somehow it seems the most 
natural thing in the world tosay about Richard Hughes.’ 
GORONWY REES 
‘In scope and ambition challenges War and Peace ... 
bears the hall-mark of a masterpiece.’ 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
‘He is absolutely im control, never obvious, never 
irrelevant: the writing is immensely assured, a delight to 
read. The Human Predicament looks like being the 
major fictional event of the “‘sixties”.’ |= JOHN FULLER 


18s net 
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When he first went to the Potteries, it was to 
citizens furious at a BBC programme which had 
indicated that the district might be considered 
ugly and some of its work methods old- 
fashioned. Though Mr. Jones hopes he will not 
offend the friends he made and, indeed, writes 
with affection and respect, nothing he says can 
modify this picture in directions which Stoke 
would consider more ‘fair.’ Inside the city boun- 
daries there is no ‘single building, new or old, 
of any architectural distinction.’ Even the more 


1961 


decent houses lack ‘space, light and beauty.’ | 
There is a fine park of which citizens boast, but | 


to which they hardly ever go. And it is hard 
to believe that the gentle BBC made any such 
scathing comments on the machinery or the ap- 
prenticeship system or the designs or the uses 


of people as Mr. Jones finds himself forced, | 


albeit with tact and moderation, to make. 


Yet even more interesting than the usual 


background are the unusual people, seeming, in 


odd and perhaps surprising ways. different from | 


others. Sexual morality in the Potteries, Mr. 


Jones found, was unusually high for these times, | 


in speech as in practice. People seldom swear. 
They dislike sunlight. Though top wages in the 
industry are about the same as the national 


average. this is not resented. Loyalty to manage- | 
ment is commended, not sneered at. (Lack of | 


information about management is the only im- 


portant fault of this book.) One difference | 
between potbank workers and others has imme- | 


diate interest: 
The management .. . had celebrated the in- 
troduction of the five-day week by abolishing 


the afternoon tea break of ten minutes. ‘A mean | 


trick” was the general verdict, but nobody had 
any hope that anything could be done about it, 
the tea break not being an important enough 


matter to be the subject of negotiations between | 


the union and the employers. 
The whole picture is a sad one and Mr. Jones, 
though he leaves most emotional comments to 
us, obviously found it so. The foreigners working 
in the town all loathe it. 

This measured. well-written and sympathetic 
account of a district and the people who work 
in it is a model of how to present some current 
sociological approaches to a wider audience. As 
compared with it—-or even taken alone— 
Ashley Smith’s book is ill-arranged, not well 
written and conceived in a spirit of embarrassing 
romanticism. ‘Here the wholeness of a man 
swells to grand proportions within him. It may 
be said there is nothing here to love: but there 
is something to worship.’ Thus Mr. Smith in the 
very paragraph he has used to assure us that no 
romantic slush will drip from his pen. From 
among the mystical turgidities one can extract 
points of interest. Mr. Smith believes, as many 
before him, that East-Enders used to have spon- 
taneously neighbourly lives to be commended 
above the self-isolation of the suburbs; and that 
this may be lost for loneliness in the new tall 
blocks of flats. A suggestion new to me is that 
loneliness is enhanced by private bathrooms— 
‘Going to the baths across the road . . . was a 
recognised social gesture.’ 

Some of the reported conversations are in- 
teresting, some of the memories moving. But 
Mr. Smith is too deeply involved in his subject, 
and his literary ability is insufficient for him 
to be able to transmute this into art. The general 
feaders will still do best to turn to the surveys 
of the Institute of Community Studies or to 
some of the writers Mr. Smith refers to, like 
Dickens, Zangwill, London and, more recently, 
Millicent Rose. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
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FACTS v. FAITH in Rhodesia 


THE HOUR AFTER MIDNIGHT 


COLIN MORRIS’ 


burningly topical record of his five tumultuous years as a minister of 
religion who turned to politics to fight racial discrimination in Northern 
Rhodesia. 16s 


CURTAINS 


KENNETH TYNAN 


Kenneth Tynan’s writing has covered most of the important dramatic 
events in London and America as well as France, Germany and Russia 
since 1950. His style is an inimitable blend of wit, enthusiasm and percep- 
tion, and he is that rare phenomenon, a critic who can communicate his 
infectious enthusiasm as readily and entertainingly as his disapproval. 
‘, . . the best theatre critic in England.’ Bamber Gascoigne, THE SPECTATOR 

42s 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE 


FRANCIS KING 


Author of THE WIDOW and THE MAN ON THE ROCK 


‘Mr. King’s most ambitious and most successful novel . . . the mysterious 
East has rarely been more brightly illuminated, while remaining so im- 
penetrably mysterious.’ John Davenport, THE OBSERVER. ‘. . . so well 
written that almost every sentence is a pleasure to the ear.’ THE TIMES 18s 


TOUCH AND GO 


JOHN STROUD 


Author of THE SHORN LAMB and ON THE LOOSE 


An extraordinarily fascinating and vivid story of a probation officer in a 
New Town. ‘. . . a documentary novel of great interest and importance.’ 
Peter Green, THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 16s 


EDMUND CAMPION 


EVELYN WAUGH 


A new edition of the famous biography which, when it first appeared 
twenty-five years ago, won the Hawthornden Prize. This beautifully 
produced volume is re-issued to coincide with the examination of the 
cause of Edmund Campion for canonisation. 25s 


LONGMANS 
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George 
an early autobiography 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“A childhood memoir of extraordinary .freshr 
ness and unsentimental lucidity.”—The Times 


“One of those rare books that one takes at 
a draught, hypnotically, breaking off only here 
and there to laugh aloud.”—-MARGARET LANB 
(Daily Telegraph). 

Book Society Choice 25s 


Holy Week 


ARAGON 


“A glorious historica. novel. The only recent 
book worthy to be compared with this 
tremendous panorama is Dr Zhivago. 
M. Aragon’s vision seems to me no less poetic 
than Pasternak’s and his technique as a 
novelist is far superior.” —RAYMOND MORTIMER 
(Sunday Times). 25s 


Love in Five 


Temperaments 
J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


author of Mistress to an Age 

“This admirable book. Mr Herold treats his 
specimens with compassion and incisiveness.” 
—HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


Illustrated. 25s 
Kidnap 


GEORGE WALLER 


“The world’s greatest piece of detective work 
... @ fascinating labyrinth.”—PETER FORSTER 
(Daily Express) 

“Better than Sherlock Holmes. Perhaps the 
most astonishing detective story in non- 
fiction.”—Evening Standard. Illustrated 30s 


The Last Exile 


JAMES ALDRIDGE 


A novel of Suez. 
“Enthralling.”—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 


“Exciting.” —FRANCIS KING (New Statesman) 
“A remarkable novel.”—DAvID HOLLOWAY 
(Daily Telegraph) 30s 


2 NEW SIMENONS 


Maigret Afraid 


Murders in a small French town provide a 
terrifying back ground. 


The Widower 


A brilliant psychological study. 


The Witch of the 
Low Tide 


JOHN DICKSON CARR 


Murder in an Edwardian seaside resort. 15s 


The Ballad of the 


* 
Running Man 
SHELLEY SMITH 
“A skilful pulse-quickening work. Life Assur- 
ance companies will probably study it with 


alarm.”—FRED URQUHART (Sunday Telegraph) 
13s 6d 


12s 6d each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 








Black Sheep 


A Nation of Sheep. By William J. Lederer. 
(Cassell, 16s.) 


FOREIGN policy is seldom conducted by any State , 


in strict accordance with any high-minded for- 
mule. But this is not only a matter of wicked 
politicians, which would instantly be corrected 
if their places were taken by the Hampstead 
Peace Corps. Even free-lance commentators, 
with less excuse than the- working diplomat, are 
extremely shaky in their application of general 
principles. It would be a rare intellectual who 
did not proclaim devotion to the principle of 
self-determination; it would be a rarer one still 
who applied it equally and equitably to Angola, 
Katanga, Algeria, Kashmir, West New Guinea, 
Basutoland and Berlin. 


The American people have always wanted to 
feel that their foreign policy is highly realistic, 
and 100 per cent. idealistic too. It should always, 
they would like to hope, be defending the best 
against the worst. In reality, like any foreign 
policy, it often has to make do with defending 
the bad against the worse, and, owing to human 
fallibility, occasionally gets even these mixed up. 
Meanwhile the public at home clings rather 
touchingly to a fairy-story version in which 
hard-faced or corrupt rulers who seem to be, 
on the whole, serving the interests of inter- 
national democracy better than any possible al- 
ternative, figure as milk-white Galahads. Or, 
when this unlikely vision is proved false, they 
go to the other extreme and insist on purification 
beyond what is feasible. 


Mr. Lederer puts a strictly argued case against 
American policies in Laos, Formosa and Korea. 
Puts it, rather than proves it—the book con- 
sists almost entirely of assertions rather than 
demonstrations—so that it does not gain greatly 
over the fictional technique he used in The Ugly 
American on the same theme. He sees the eco- 
nomic, propagandist and political errors made 
by the West in Asia. Yet errors on at least this 
scale are also made by the Communists. The 
current situation in South Vietnam makes one 
sympathise with Mr. Kennedy, who seems to ap- 
preciate that the one area in which we are at a 
really important disadvantage is military infil- 
tration. The basic advantage of the Communists 
certainly lies in their techniques of seizing and 
holding such power. Mr. Lederer is not much 
interested in this. 

He outlines various ways of securing a better- 
informed and more active public opinion in his 
country. Few of his ideas are new and they 
have not had much success previously. The best 
way to influence opinion (and the Americans 
are much readier to listen than most people) is 
by books like the one under review. It is an 
interesting refutation of one of our ideas of 
the American Establishment, and a credit to 
all concerned, that Mr. Lederer writes this 
powerful stuff while remaining (as the blurb 
freely concedes) Far East editorial representa- 
tive of the Reader's Digest. He is in the finest 
tradition of the career journalist who exposes 
the errors which officialdom is trying to hush up. 
We cannot have too much of that, and the fact 
that he grossly overstates his points is one of the 
inevitable conditions of his trade. 

The political mishandling of Laos is an easy 
target, and one which has lost its immediacy. 
Mr. Lederer has no difficulty in showing that 
American-supported regimes in South-East Asia 
are often undemocratic and sometimes corrupt. 
He does not, perhaps, see that there are worse 
things than corruption. Our own liberties on this 
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island derive from a conspiracy of corrupt short- 
view politicians who delivered us from the 
second of two batches of high-minded idealists, 
The Korean farmers preferred paying bribes to 
Syngman Rhee’s officials to the alternative of 
paying much larger taxes and confiscations to 
North Korean commissars—the move south even 
before the Korean War by one-fifth of the 
Communist sector's population was surely an 
adequate plebiscite. Nevertheless, American 
officialdom’s tendency to stand pat on such argu- 
ments got a striking rebuttal last year. It wag 
shown—in the short run at least—that improve- 
ments in democratisation do not necessarily play 
into the hands of the Communists even in such 
front-line zones. 

Not that the record of successive American 
governments is anything like so bad as Mr, 
Lederer makes out. Some of the faults he finds 
are the sort more or less inevitable in these com- 
plicated manceuvres. He does not give enough 
weight to such things as the agrarian reforms 
associated with Ladejinsky. But with all its 
exaggerations this is the sort of book necessary 
in America as a corrective to inertias and dis- 
tortions in the other direction. 

In America, yes. In this country it does some- 
thing different—it reinforces the pervasive mis- 
judgments of American policy which poison our 
atmosphere. It is no reflection at all on Lederer, 
but as a recruit to the ranks of what might: be 
called American anti-American books published 
in Britain, and quite inadequately balanced by 
the countervailing literature against which they 
can be properly read as they are in their own 
country, its tendency may rather be to help turn 
readers here into a small community of sheep 
stampeding in the opposite direction. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
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The critics approve and 
applaud publication of 


ROSE MACAULAY 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 

‘| welcome their appearance, She loved 

books of good letters and must have guessed 

her own would be published.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 

Y ‘So charming and gay that they make me 

admire Rose Macaulay even more than I did 

already.’ HAROLD NICOLSON 

‘It tingles with wit. The editing could 

scarcely be more complete, conscientious 

and tactful.’ sunpay reLeGRAPH Illustrated 25s 


Jacquetta Hawkes acclaims 


AFRICAN GENESIS 


ROBERT ARDREY 

A Personal Investigation into the 

Animal Origins of Man. 

‘An extraordinary and stimulating 
book—I hope that it will be widely read. 
Every page is inspired by passionate 
excitement.’ opsERVER 


‘Superbly refreshing and exciting.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 36s 
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Bidding for Asia 


Rebels in Paradise. By James Mossman. (Cape, 
18s.) 

Tus book, written in the style of a reporter’s 
notebook, is useful for anyone who needs a 
detailed account of the Indonesian civil war or 
who is anxious to understand recent Indonesian 
history. Mr. Mossman also returns several times 
to the question of the Western policy towards 
Communism in Asia and it is then that what 
he has to say acquires general interest. 

The Indonesian civil war has certain parallels 
with the Spanish Carlist wars. In both cases 
local army commanders fought against a cen- 
tralist government for the restoration of ancient 
local autonomies—in the case of Indonesia, 
these local autonomies date from the period be- 
fore the Dutch. In both cases, the conservative 
religious forces were on the rebel side. But in 
Indonesia the urban ‘moderates’ (a name which 
liberals often give themselves when in political 
opposition) were also on the rebel side and 
Sukarno, with his attempts at ‘guided demo- 
cracy’ and increasingly personal leadership, was 
the common bogey. The Communists stand be- 
tween the two forces but support Sukarno, 
probably, among other reasons, because it is 
easier to seize power if government is central- 
ised. Once you've got the power, you make the 
party popular and weaken the potential oppo- 
sition by granting many of the regionalist de- 
mands and encouraging local languages, 
costumes, folk dances and other harmless things. 

Mr. Mossman believes that Indonesia’s search 
for a stable form of government will be long 
and beset with difficulties. The power inter- 
regnum is still on, which began with the 
irruption of the Japanese into South-East Asia 
and their quick ejection from it. Will the Com- 
munists win through? Mr. Mossman has hard 
words for American policy in Indonesia and 
especially for the ‘comic-opera’ activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. He admires the 
Communists for their dedication and hard work 
and believes that if the West is to beat them in 
the cold war, it must pool its resources and 
fight Communism with large-scale technical 
and material aid, administered by an inter- 
national agency. ‘As it is,’ he writes, ‘the Com- 
munists believe that in this kind cf cold war, time 
is on their side. In South-East Asia the West 
is not doing very much these days to persuade 
them that they are wrong.” 

I believe that, on his own logic, Mr. Moss- 
man is actually predicting ultimate Communist 
victory. For if ‘the West’ is doing little and if 
all it ultimately should do is pool its resources 
and give aid, then we may rest assured that ‘the 
West’ will not do this, because self-interest is 
ultimately the only reason Why any State will 
engage for a long time in a policy involving 
sacrifice and ‘the West’ is not a State, but a 
conglomeration, with no live feeling of com- 
mon self-interest in remotest Asia. Besides, all 
the gifts and education and credit in the world 
will not give the Indonesians or any other people 
what the Communists can give them into the 
bargain, packaged and ready for use—a sure 
system of political and moral authority, 
adapted to their historical situation, and a con- 
crete vision of justice. Mr. Mossman and the 
West assume that yellow men and black men will 
dance to the Western tune in exchange for an 
anonymously bestowed standard of living and 
lots of book-learning. But this assumption sins 
against reality by taking an excessively material- 
istic and intellectual view of man. 

DESMOND FFENNEFEL 
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Memoirs 
of a Public Servant 


LORD SALTER “provides many vivid sketches 
of men he has had to deal with during his career 
and he has a Keynesian eye for significant human 
detail.’” — LORD ALTRINCHAM, OBSERVER. 30/- 


_ Persons 
and Perception 


LESLIE PAUL. Mr Paul’s “study of man” taken a 
stage further from Nature Into History. “A robust 
statement, at a high intellectual level, of the need 
to reinstate common sense in philosophy.”? — 
CANON EDWARD CARPENTER. 25/- 


A Grief Observed 


N. W. CLERK. The reflections of a man of mature 
mind, a Christian, on the death of his wife after a 
long and painful illness. 8/6 











Hannah Arendt 


Between Past and Future 25/- 


Lord Radcliffe 


The Law and Its Compass 16/- 














Important books, out today 





John Hearne’s new Cayuna novel 
The Land of the Living :38/- 


Towards a Third 
Culture 


CHARLES DAVY. “This book is more than a 
contribution to the debate on the two cultures - its 
evolutionist ideas provide a new context for that 
debate.” — BRYAN WILSON, YORKSHIRE POST. 18/- 


Education for Girls 


KATHLEEN OLLERENSHAW. A forthright 
contribution to the discussion of girls’ education 
in the modern world. “A very full, readable, and 
stimulating account.’” — THE GUARDIAN. 18/-, 


Beaconsfield 
and Bolingbroke 


RICHARD FABER. “A judicious and discrimi- 
nating study of the link between two brilliant 
figures in English politics and history. A good 
subject, well handled.” — A. L. ROWSE. With 3 
plates. 18/- 











L. R. Palmer 


Mycenaeans and Minoans 30/- 


David Footman 
Civil War in Russia 35/- 




















The Tilted Gross 


HAL PORTER. “If this is typical of Australian 
fiction it is time we thought again about a whole sub- 
continent.’? — TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.  I5/- 


Venus with Sparrows 


ROSEMARY HARRIS. “Witty, humorous and 
palpitant ... Recalls Colette, with overtones of 
Nancy Mitford and Anthony Powell... It’s a 
winner.’ —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 15/- 


How to Win at Bridge 


with any Partner 


SAM FRY jr. **Good, sensible and highly enter- 
taining ... Know thy partner is the theme song of 
this splendid book.’”? — EWART KEMPSON, BRIDGE 
MAGAZINE. 15/- 





My Sad Captains 


THOM GUNN. A new volume of poems. “Mr 
Gunn is not only the most accomplished poet of his 
generation, but also the most intelligent.’ — JOHN 
PRESS, SUNDAY TIMES, 12/6 


The Dark Labyrinth 


LAWRENCE DURRELL. A new edition of 
Cefala, an early novel which has been long out of 
print. Set in Crete, it is a modern story with echoes 
of the Minos legend. 1$/- 


In France 
it was Spring 


IDA TREAT. “A pleasant carnival of life in a 
Pyrenees household dominated by an ex-opera 
singer Maman.”’ — DAILY MAIL. “‘A joy from begin- 
ing to end.”” — BBC WOMAN’S HOUR. 18/- 

















Does Pornography 
Matter 


EDITED BY C. H. ROLPH 


The contributors to this analysis are 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Birkett, p.c., Sir 
Herbert Read, Geoffrey Gorer, Rev. Dr. 
Donald Soper, Dr. Robert Gosling, Dom 
Denys Rutledge and C. H. Rolph = 18s net 


Micheal 
Mac Liammoir 


EACH ACTOR ON HIS ASS 
Illustrated by the author 25s net 


Eric Partridge 
COMIC ALPHABETS 
Ilustrated by Michael Foreman \2s 6d 


The Living Symbol 
GERHARD ADLER 


Demy 8vo, Illus. in colour SOs net 





INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


ED. BY A. J. AYER & B. A. O. WILLIAMS 


Tractatus Logico 
Philosophicus 
LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 


Newly edited and translated by D. F. PEARS 
& B. F. MCGUINNESS 21s net 


Hume’s Philosophy 
of Belief 
A. G. N. FLEW 


A study of Hume’s first Inquiry 30s net 





Japanese Names and 


How to Read Them 
A. B. KOOP & H. INADA 


A reissue of the famous manual for art- 
collectors and students 70s net 


TWO FOR THE CHILDREN 


General 


JANET CHARTERS 
MICHAEL 
FOREMAN 


= Brilliant illustrations in 
full colour through- 
out. John Bratby thinks 
it “terrific” 
10} x 8} 


Mary Plain V.LP. 
GYWNEDD RAE 
Illustrated 7s 6d net 





12s 6d net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Sentimental Tyrant 


Democratic Despot. By T. A. B. Corley. (Barrie 
and Rockliff, 42s.) 


Towarps the end of this interesting, intelligent 
and, in some ways, valuable book, Mr. Corley 
quotes Walter Bagehot. Napoleon III was ‘per- 
haps the most reflective and insighted, not far- 
sighted, of the modern statesmen of France.’ 
Bagehot always had a soft spot for Louis- 
Napoleon (and for his rather gimcrack court), 
but there was more in his judgment than a wish 
to speak kindly of a man who had died in exile 
and in what we may call political disgrace. For 
the more the history of France in the nineteenth 
century is studied, the more interesting the 
Second Empire becomes and the more it is seen 
as the turning point in post-revolutionary history, 
the entry of France into the harsh realities of 
the modern world. And presiding over that entry, 
fostering it, in many ways directing it, was the 
‘Man of December,’ ‘Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau,’ ‘Napoleon the Little,’ ‘Badinguet’—the list 
of pejorative names is almost endless. 

Napoleon III himself suffered from feelings of 
guilt, suffered the need for expiation for the 
blood shed during the coup d'état, suffered from 
the bad foreign press, suffered from Les Chdati- 
ments, suffered from the fact that he was a 
sentimental ‘liberal, even a republican, with 
none of the toughness of his uncle, not to speak 
of our modern dictators, as incapable of re- 
pentance as of shame. The want of toughness 
which made him reluctant to dismiss incom- 
petent or troublesome ministers made him, in 
the not very long run, a not very effective dic- 
tator. And lack of self-confidence and good 
health, perhaps, led to the catastrophe of not 
exploiting, in a decorous manner, the diplomatic 
victory Bismarck unintentionally presented him 
with in 1870. So it all ended at Sedan, and until 
this century it was axiomatic that Napoleon was 
either a fool or a knave—or both—and that the 
Second Empire was doomed because of the 
moral turpitude of its origins. 

In dismissing this legend, Mr. Corley has most 
modern scholarship on his side. His Napoleon, 
if not exactly a hero, is a man of good will, of 
intelligence, of knowledge of some aspects of 
the world. Compared with Louis-Philippe or the 
detestable Thiers, he was amiable and could see 
the real needs of France, especially in the eco- 
nomic field. And for a great part of the French 
people, even after 1870, the Second Empire was 
the real belle époque. Indeed, a great deal of the 
France we still know, in Paris, in Lyons or Mar- 
seilles, is the work of Napoleon III, and if the 
most magnificent of his monuments, the Opéra, 
was finished under the Third Republic, it is most 
decidedly a Second Empire building. For a time, 
too, Napoleon III looked as if he was the arbiter 
of Europe and he was the chief maker of United 
Italy. And on all of these topics, especially on 
the economic theories and practices, Mr. Corley 
is clear, often entertaining and, as a rule, 
sagacious. 

But there are some serious defects. Far too 
little attention is paid to the internal political 
history of the reign. Napoleon III never, not even 
in the period of greatest authority (1852-60), was 
a dictator as his uncle was. He had to temporise, 
dodge, cut corners. The rise of legal opposition 
is inadequately chronicled. So is the importance 
of the alliance with and the quarrel with the 
Church. (The ambiguity of the reference to the 
work of the late M. Maurain is, perhaps, sig- 


| nificant.) The account of the Mexican folly is 


too tolerant and, since whatever chance it had 
was based on the assumption of the success of 
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Battles of the 
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Austin 
Woolrych 


21s 


Contemporary 
quotation and 
illustration increase 
the actuality of this 
account of the major 
engagements and the 
contestants. 





The Coming of the 
Welfare State 


MAURICE BRUCE 35s 


‘The best one-volume account of the evolution of the 
Welfare State we are likely to get.,—-THE GUARDIAN 


The Glorious First of June 


SBSetmeNR@):8(@ 0). 
FIRST OF JUNE 


Oliver 
Warner 


21s 


‘A vivid reconstruction 
of a great action.” 
—THE LISTENER 





FURTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


English Furniture 

for the Private Collector Anthony Bird 3s 
London 

Photographs by ERIC DE MARE 

William Gaunt 21s 
The Swiss Alps 

Vivian H. Green 30s 
Teaching as a Career 

H. C. Dent 12s 6d 
Corunna 

Christopher Hibbert 21s 
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Great Houses 
of Europe 


edited by SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
photographs by EDWIN SMITH 


Beautifully designed and lavishly produced, 
Great Houses of Europe sets a new standard in 
illustrated books. In it the interiors and 
exteriors of Europe’s finest private houses are 
illustrated with 40 full colour and 560 mono- 
chrome plates, and each house is set in his- 
torical and architectural perspective in vivid 
text written by recognised experts Today, 90/- 


Ships & Seamen 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


*A beautifully prepared pictorial history from 
the Viking long ship to the atomic submarine 
Polaris. . . . There could be no finer book’ 
DAVID HOLLOWAY, Daily Telegraph S0/- 


Daily Life 
of the Aztecs 


JACQUES SOUSTELLE 


‘Without question the most brilliant, the 
clearest, and the most readable portrait of 


me. . . . Warmly recommended’ GEOFFREY 
GORER, Observer Illustrated. 30/- 


Grace & Favour 


LOELIA, 
DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


Her widely praised memoirs are again re- 
printing. ‘A fascinating book. She writes 
sharply and penetratingly, and she brings back 
to life a crowded corner of social history’ 
J. W. M. THOMPSON, Evg. Standard _ Illus., 25/- 


The Gaptive 


ERNST VON SALOMON 


The terrifying true story of a political prisoner’s 
27 lost years. ‘One of the most significant books 
about Germany that has been published since 
the war’ Evening Standard 21/- 


@ @ @ WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 


Aztec life available in any language known to’ 





the South, the account of the Emperor’s policy 
towards the American Civil War is not even 
inadequate; it is null. And, on the credit side 
of the regime, Napoleon’s genuine intellectual 
interests are dismissed too easily. For French 
archeologists, anyway, he is still ‘Notre Em- 
péreur, and surely the choice of Victor Duruy 
to reform French education deserves serious 
treatment? But this is a book that was worth 
writing and is worth reading. Its account of the 
relationship between Napoleon and Eugénie is 
sympathetic and just. (Has Mr. Corley come 
across the rumour that Eugénie went incognito 
to Germany to pour out her woes as a wronged 
—one can hardly say deceived—wife to the old 
King of Prussia, who had his own troubles?) 
Lastly, it is to be hoped that Napoleon III had 
not such foolish ideas on the overwhelming im- 
portance of French naval power as Mr. Corley 
attributes to him! But on so many things—on 
Algeria, for instance—the luckless Emperor 
had better ideas than had his republican succes- 
sors. But he had not the will, perhaps he had 
not the power, to impose them. Mr. Corley 
begins with an unfortunate parallel with General 
de Gaulle. I don’t believe in the parallel, but 
I did murmur, ahsit omen! 

D. W. BROGAN 


March Through Georgia 


From Atlanta to the Sea. By William T. Sher- 
man. Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. (Folio 
Society, 27s. 6d.) 


Except for Robert E. Lee, there were few 
generals, Union or Confederate, who did not 
afterwards print their reminiscences of the Civil 
War. McClellan, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman for 
the North; Johnston, Hood, Longstreet, Beaure- 
gard (under another man’s name) for the South: 
these and many others had their say, with vary- 
ing shades of acrimony and vainglory. It is, 
therefore, at first sight surprising to read the 
preface to the two-volume edition of Memoirs 
that Sherman brought out in 1875. He offers a 
half-apology for writing such a book and so 
‘departing from the usage of military men, who 
seldom attempt to publish their own deeds.’ Not 
true then, and certainly not true since. 

One explanation is that Sherman made a con- 
trast in his mind between ‘military men’ and 
‘politicians.’ Though his own brother was a 
Republican Senator, Sherman detested the inter- 
mixture of politics with soldiering, during and 
after the war. He admits in his autobiography 
that he mistrusted John A. Logan and Frank P. 
Blair, two of his commanders, because they were 
professional politicians. He was irritated when 
the Secretary of War came to visit him in the 
midst of his campaign—as irritated as he was 
by the presence of war correspondents. Dis- 
gusted by the atmosphere of post-war Washing- 
ton, when he was General-in-Chief, he moved 
his headquarters a thousand miles away to St. 
Louis. Military men could preserve their in- 
tegrity only if they steered clear of politics. 
General Grant’s career as President offered a 
melancholy proof of this; and so did the ac- 
tivities of former subordinates like Logan, who 
sought revenge on the West Point military by 
cutting the army appropriations in Congress. The 
memoirs of military men could be free from such 
skulduggery. 

And, of course, he had much to write about, 
and a wonderful climax. The whole of his 
second volume, of which Captain Liddell Hart’s 
edition is a slightly condensed version (with a 
slightly misleading title) was devoted to the final 





$29 


Reading On 


H. P. White 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


Volume 2 of 


A REGIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


This second volume is a social history of the 
preponderantly ‘passenger’ lines of Kent, Sussex, 
East Hampshire and Surrey. “One can say without 
a trace of irony that no Southern Region commuter 
should miss so excellent an account of his railway.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 

With 16 pages of photographs, line drawings and a 

folding coloured map. PHOENIX 30s. nct 





Lewis and Stewart 


THE BOSS: tHE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE BRITISH BUSINESS MAN 


A new and revised edition of this famous book 
with two new ‘common market’ chapters. “This is 
certainly a book to be read, and its first chapter 
‘Under the Top Hat,’ should be required study for 
every executive.”"—C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
Sunday Telegraph PHOENIX 258. net 





F. Gordon Roe, F.s.A. 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 
FURNITURE 


A leading expert talks engagingly of the simple 
furniture of England from earliest times to the late 

Victorian period in this entirely new edition. 
With 41 pages of photographs and 38 line illustrations. 
PHOENIX 308s. net 





YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mary Norton 


THE BORROWERS ALOFT 


The fourth and last in the ‘Borrowers’ saga, in 
which these lovable little people again build their 
tiny world, turning to their own uses the gigantic 
desires of humans. 
Illustrated by Diana Stanley. 





DENT 12s. 6d. 





Egon Larsen 


A HISTORY OF 
INVENTION 


The amazing story of man’s dreams and inventions 
from the Palzolithic Age and flint tools, to the 
Space Age of Gayarin and Jodrell Bank. By the 
author of Men Who Changed the World. 


With 70 photographs and 112 drawings 
PHOENIX 21s. net 


FROM YOUR BOOKSHOP 


DENT - PHOENIX 


10-13 Bedford Street. London, W.C.2 





Social Thought and Social Action 
A STUDY OF THE WORK OF 


Seebohm Rowntree 


ASA BRIGGS 


‘Professor Briggs has written a readable and 
scholarly account which must be read by any- 
one in! in the history of industrial or 
social policy . . .’—-PETER TOWNSEND, The 
Guardian. ‘A lucid, level-headed and factually 
oa assessment of a man of remarkable 
Forma . .=—-MICHAEL KENNEDY, Daily 
elegraph. 


The New England 
Company 1649-1776 


WILLIAM KELLAWAY 


The first detailed history of the oldest English 
Protestant Missionary Society, during the 
American Colonial Period. The book is based 
chiefly upon original sources and, in particular, 
upon he 0 8 of the Company. 


The Price of an Eye 


THOMAS BLACKBURN 
‘An introduction to modern poetry by a poet 
who believes passionately that poetry ons 
of the chief means whereby man can 
and reconcile himself to the strange depths 
his own nature as well as to the mystery of 


life itself... Full of acute judgments and 
— insights . His assessment of the 1930s 

. is of “extraordinary interest and he 
Samus far beyond the mere political im- 
plications of their work.’—ELIZABETH JEN- 
NINGS, Daily Telegraph. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


General Editor: DENYS HAY 


There will be eleven volumes in this new 
series, each giving a broad narrative of poli- 
tical events and also dealing with important 
problems on a regional basis. The special 
features of the series are that cach book con- 
tains a surveying the source material 
of the period ; that the British Isles are treated 
as part of the Continent ; and that special 
attention is paid to the development of 
Eastern Europe. The first book in the series : 


Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century 


M. S. ANDERSON 


analyses the salient aspects of European life 
in the century: administration, 
warfare, colonial — economic affairs, 
political thought and religion. 


LONGMANS 





25s met 
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year of the Civil War. Behind him lay the ob- 
scure and unsuccessful pre-war years, the fiascos 
and despairs of Bull Run and Shiloh. By the 
spring of 1864 the great year was about to begin. 
Grant came east to deal with Lee, entrusting 
command of the Western army to. Sherman. 
Everything went right for him. There is little 
trace here of the worried man whose associates 
once thought he was going insane, or even of 
the cynical observer who remarked that glory 
consisted of dying in battle and having your 
name spelled wrong in the newspapers. These 
chapters, for all their occasional asperities and 


their generally dispassionate prose, are a 
chronicle of power, independence, vindication, 
retribution. 


The first stage, from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
was relatively orthodox. The next stage, farther 
into Georgia from Atlanta to the sea, was a 
triumph of unorthodoxy. So was the ultimate 
stage, when Sherman's columns streamed north- 
ward through the Carolinas and the last Con- 
federate resistance collapsed. What he had done 
was to escape the appalling impediments of 
Civil War campaigning: the clogged lines of 
supply, the bloody battles ending in stalemate. 
Sherman cut loose from his supplies, living off 
the country instead. His men learned the tech- 
nique as they went along, through a rich and 
helpless countryside basking in sunlight. They 
were poacher-avengers, eating fresh beef and 
water melon, driving confiscated horses and 
mules before them, ripping up every railway 
line within reach. As we can see from the photo- 
graphs and many maps of this handsome book, 
they were a ragamuffin but highly confident and 
competent army. The exhilaration of their pro- 
gress is plainly apparent in Sherman’s narrative. 
Fifteen miles a day. At night, a glass of whisky 
and a stroll among the camp fires. The know- 
ledge that the end is in sight, but not until fur- 
ther punishment has been inflicted. 

As Captain Liddell Hart insists, this was an 
early version of the blitzkrieg. To men like him 
—the few who studied its lessons—it must have 
seemed as exciting and consoling in the post- 
war years of the 1920s and 1930s as it did to 
Sherman in the doldrums of the 1870s, when the 
confounded politicians were ruining the world. 
Perhaps the lessons are a little more complicated 
than Sherman or his editor are ready to admit. 
He considerably outnumbered the enemy, yet 
never succeeded in trapping him. His attitude 
to pillage and destruction seems equivocal: was 
this a new development in warfare or a reversion 
to an immemorial one? Guderian or Attila? 
Whatever we decide, the story is fascinating. 

MARCUS CUNLIFFE 

















‘Can't you do anything but snakes?’ 
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The Coil of Life 


RUTH MOORE 


This exciting book describes in 
simple terms the great discoveries of 
the last 200 years in biology, bio- 
chemistry and allied sciences, which 


* have done much towards solving the 


riddle of life. Illus. 40s, net 


* 


An Independent 
Young Man 


GUY McCRONE 


Another of Guy McCrone’s novels in 
which, to quote the Glasgow Herald, 
“He slices again into Glasgow life . 

he handles his Edzells subtly, turning 
them about so that we realise the 
truthfulness of his portrayals.” 165. met 


* 


The Little Juggler 
BARBARA COONEY 


“Exquisitely illustrated and beauti- 
fully written, this outstanding book 
tells the well-loved story of the little 
juggler . . . any child of eight or so 
would welcome this book as a Christ- 
mas gift.” —Teachers World. 


10s. 6d. net 
x 
Wild Flower Hunter 
H. J. SAMUEL 


“The life of the remarkable Ellis 
Rowan, whose ability and love of 
painting wild flowers took her from 
Australia and brought her travel and 
adventure all over the world . a 
warm and true story.”—Books and 
Bookmen. Illustrated. 175. 6d. met 


* 


Gulliver’s Travels 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


This beautiful new edition has been 
specially edited for young readérs by 
Elaine Moss, yet retains in full the 
vital, robust ‘flavour of Swift’s S prose. 
It is ‘lavishly illustrated throughout in 
full colour. 21s. et 
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Victory by Amateurs 

eB POPP DODD 

|! | Battles of the English Civil War. By Austin 


PICASSO'S PICASSOS 
DAVID DUNCAN 


The greatest ‘buried treasure’ of modern 
art. Over 600 Picassos unknown to the 
public, 102 full-page colour reproductions 
and 536 monochrome miniatures of 
Picasso’s own collection; 24-page profile 
of Picasso illustrated with colour 
photographs. (12” x “10}) 7 guineas 





THE LETTERS OF 
BEETHOVEN 


EMILY ANDERSON 


Emily Anderson, renowned for her 
pre-war definitive edition of Mozart’s 
letters, has now edited and translated this 
indispensable collection of nearly 
1,600 letters in three volumes. 
Illustrated with halftones, facsimile 
letters and music, 3 volumes in slip-case. 
£10 10s Od the set 





WHAT IS HISTORY? 


E. H. CARR 


The Trevelyan Lectures 1961. 


In these lectures, recently broadcast, 
an attempt has been made to cut a way 
through the confusions of abstract 
thinking about such problems as 
determinism, accident and the cult 
of the individual in History. 2/s 





RELIGION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


WALTER KOLARZ 


Religion is an essential part of the life 
of any nation, and this book takes 
us behind the facade of official Russia 
and for the first time shows us the Russia 
of the believers, about which little is 
known in the West. Ji/lustrated 50s 





MURIEL SPARK 


THE PRIME OF 
MISS JEAN BRODIE 


“Enigmatic and fantastic, Muriel Spark’s 
dramatics have, nevertheless, a solid 
three-dimensional quality. Very bizarre, 
witty, original and disturbing” 
—The Bookman. 13s 6d 


To be published on Monday 


END 

















Woolrych. (Batsford, 21s.) 

THE English Civil War is a disappointing affair 
for the military historian. The numbers engaged 
on either side in any engagement were small, 
rarely more than 15,000. Loss of life among 
combatants and civilians was insignificant when 
compared with contemporaneous wars on the 
Continent. Relatively few of the commanding 
officers on either side had had any military 
training or experience, and—aggravatingly 
enough for the military specialist—it was the 
amateurs who turned out to be good at winning 
battles. The professionals, whether slow, stolid 
and unimaginative, like the Earl of Essex, or 
dashing non-co-operators, like Prince Rupert, 
proved equally incompetent at solving the 
special problems presented by a civil war, in 
which pay and plunder were not the only incen- 
tives. Political factors—morale, determination, 
popular support—as well as the weather and the 
food situation were often more important than 
questions of strategy and tactics. Hence the 
history of the Civil War is too serious a matter 
to be left to the military historians. 

It is one of the virtues of Mr. Woolrych’s 
book that he is fully aware of the war’s political 
character, and that he tries to make his readers 
aware of it too. He had to compete with a recent 
study of the campaigns and battles, The Great 
Civil War, by Colonel Burne and Brigadier 
Young. Mr. Woolrych’s more political approach 
has advantages for the general reader who wants 
to understand why the Parliamentarians won the 
war; and on occasion it even gives his military 
analysis greater depth. Thus he rightly stresses 
the unique character of the New Model Army, 
its ‘revolutionary dynamism’ and ‘unique sense 
of mission.’ But he ridicules the caricature which 
depicts its officers as fanatics with ‘cropped hair 
and black Puritan garb.’ Fairfax at Marston 
Moor could pass through the Royalist ranks un- 
noticed once he had removed a coloured band 
from his hat. Mr. Woolrych draws our attention 
to the civilian backing which made the New 
Model Army’s task at Naseby so much easier, 
and to the greater efficiency of its intelligence 
service which enabled it to make full use of this 
support. He notes that in 1645 ‘the war itself 
was getting harsher. Brutal and vindictive ac- 
tions were commoner now, the slaughter in 
captured towns more indiscriminate, quarter less 
promptly granted.” The Parliamentarians killed 
Irish Catholics and their women in cold blood; 
unpaid Royalist troops plundered mercilessly. 
This, too, helps to explain the speed with which 
the New Model Army was able to finish off 
the war, and the bitterness felt on the Parlia- 
mentarian side when Charles I forced a renewal 
of fighting in 1648. 

Instead of trying to deal with all the engage- 
ments of the two civil wars, Mr. Woolrych 
singles out three—Marston Moor, Naseby, 
Preston. He sandwiches them between accounts 
of the background of the war, of the unfought 
battle at Turnham Green when the civilian 
London trained bands foiled Rupert’s advance 
on London, of the rise of the New Model Army 
and its decisive intervention in politics in 1647. 
He concludes with a second visit to Marston 
Moor, in January, 1660, when the Parliamen- 
tarian General Fairfax again mustered troops 
there for another march on York, this time 
with the object of restoring Charles II to the 
throne from which the New Model Army had 
toppled his father. So Mr. Woolrych neatly 
makes the point that whoever restored monarchy 








French Profiles 


G. P. GOOCH 


“There can be no contemporary historians 


who do not owe a debt to his | ing, and few 
amateurs who have not been fascinated by 
the personalities and diplomatic intrigues he 
has illuminated with clarity and under- 
standing. ... In his new book he steps back 
into 18th and roth century France to trace 
the history of the ideological struggle between 
the Church and the Rationalists which kept 
France divided against herself for so long.’— 
BRIAN CHAPMAN, The Guardian. 305 net 


Studies in Diplomatic 
History and 
Historiography 


IN HONOUR OF G. P. GOOCH 
Planned and Edited by 
A. O. SARKISSIAN 


‘There are few scholars who would not be 
honoured by a collection which includes such 
names as Butterfield, Langer, Barraclough, 
Toynbee, Mario Toscano, Macartney, Ritter 
Renouvin, and Baumont, among many others ; 
there are few scholars who deserve the honour 
more than Dr. Gooch. ... A collection which 
will help to continue Dr. Gooch’s most mem- 
orable achievement, the dissemination of a 
love for good historical writing.’—BRIAN 
CHAPMAN, The Guardian. 455 net 


Catholics in England 
1559-1829 


M.D.R.LEYS 


A study of the persecution and survival o! 
English Catholics during a troubled period. 
The book tells the stories of many Catholics— 
tailors, lawyers, craftsmen, landowners, 
among others—and shows how it was to a 
great extent their Protestant neighbours and 
friends who saved them from extinction. 

255 net 


ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 
IMPERIAL STUDIES 


The Colonial Office 
in the Early 
19th Century 


D. MURRAY YOUNG 


A survey of the working of one department ot 
the British government during the first thirty 
years of the rgth century. 355 net 
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R. C. HUTCHINSON 
Image of my Father 


‘Long, complex and serious, 
interesting and generally im- 
pressive. Shows perfect com- 
mand of more varied material 
than any other leading novelist 
in this country.’—PuNcH. 

Recommended by the Book Society. 


18s, net 








D. R. DAVIES 
In Search of Myself 


‘I think this might become something of a classic 
among spiritual autobiographies.’"—pr. ALEC 
vipLeR. ‘His life reflects the turmoils and ten- 
sions of a whole generation.’—£. H, ROBERTSON. 

16s, net 





H. W. DOBSON 
The Christian Year 


Collects, Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and 
Holy Days. Notes by Canon Dobson. Bible 
extracts in J; B. Phillips’ version, ‘Hard to 
praise too highly.’—Church of England Newspaper. 


Cloth 18s. Limp 8s, 6d. net 


ANDREW GRAHAM 
Mostly Nasty 


The best of Andrew Graham’s stories told with 
gentle charm and wit and a certain acerbity. 
Mlustrated by Leonard Huskinson. 16s, net 


JOHN ANTHONY 


About Tunisia 


‘This (the 
author) came close to Tunis and 
its medley of people. His lazy, 











young American 


evocative reminiscences are ad- 
mirably suited to the place.’— 
The Times. 

Illustrated. 


21s, net 
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in 1660, it was not the Royalists: the outcome 
was decided between two groups of the victors 
of the first battle of Marston Moor. On the 
battles themselves Mr. Woolrych has some new 
points to make. He has taken the trouble to look 
at a number of unprinted local maps, and these 
have helped him to clarify aspects of Marston 
Moor and Naseby which have confused previous 
historians. His book has a splendid dust-cover, 
useful maps and plans and lavish though rather 
familiar and conventional illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Morning in Florence 


The Italian Renaissance in its Historical Back- 
ground. By Denys Hay. (C.U.P., 30s.) 


Tue immediate reaction to this fine book must 
be to admire the author’s courage. Professor 
Hay has accepted a challenge from which 
generations of scholars have flinched: to de- 
scribe and explain for an English audience the 
basic attitudes to life in Renaissance Italy. And 
he has done it with a brevity (the book is based 
on the Wiles lectures given in Belfast last year) 
which comes near to turning courage into 
bravado. When the index and the excellent 
bibliography have been peeled away, together 
with the preface and a final chapter on the 
reception of the Renaissance in the north, there 
is left a core of some 170 pages which deal 
with Italy herself, from Dante to Ariosto, from 
Giotto to Michelangelo, from Boniface VIII 
to Leo X. 

Current Renaissance scholarship does not 
make for the bold, definite gesture. On the one 
hand the term Renaissance serves as a sort of 
union card for the thousands of university 
teachers who specialise in the period, subscribe 
to the trade journal Renaissance News and listen 
to one another at frequent Renaissance con- 
ferences. On the other hand there is consider- 
able embarrassment about the word itself. 
‘Dante stood with one foot firmly planted in 
the middle ages while with the other he saluted 
the rising star of the Renaissance’ expresses the 
dilemma of. an amateur, but the professionals, 
too, have an anguished time deciding just how 
much difference there was between the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; some 
have even been tempted to use the archly self- 
conscious phrase ‘so-called Renaissance.’ Neither 
the flood of publications nor suspicion of the 
word itself makes it easy to attempt a work of 
this kind. 

For Professor Hay is quite sure that there 
was a Renaissance and that it can be explained 
and fairly accurately dated. His book is a plea 
that a truce should be called to such nervous 
circumlocutions as ‘late medieval and early 
modern’ and that the Renaissance should be taken 
for granted as a period between medieval 
and modern times. This point of view is 
all the more congenial in that it has become 
clear that the pace-making Italians of the time 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio were themselves quite 
sure that they were living in a new age. Coming 
to regard antiquity ‘as a fountain of living 
example’ they deplored the dark centuries which 
had rejected Rome. They were confident that in 
learning from Roman law, letters and art they 
could restore ancient values in a modern con- 
text; and as the picture of reconstructed Roman 
life became clearer, and increasingly showed 
the ancients as political animals who placed the 
active life of the citizen above the selfish 
serenity of the recluse, the society first of 
Florence, then of Italy, came to endorse anti- 
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Harrap Books 
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THE SEA IS 
STRONG 


Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair 


S. W. ROSKILL: ‘Discussive, high-spirited and 
kindly.'-—Sunday Telegraph. EDWARD CROSSLEY: 
‘A lively account of a naval officer’s life at 
sea and among politicians up to the end of the 
1914-18 war.’— Yorks Post. ‘A most readable 
and enjoyable narrative.’—The Navy. 2Is 


MY STORY OF 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 


Lord Fraser of Lonsdale 


This moving and dramatic work — by the man 
who is St. Dunstan’s — combines auto- 
biography with history. It is filled with stories 
of courage and humour. 25s: 


WILL NOT WE 
FEAR 


C. E. T. Warren & James Benson 


A new submarine story by the authors of 
Above Us the Waves (12th imp.), etc. Did 
prayer save the lives of the 60 men entombed 
in H.M. Submarine Sea/? A story of drama 
and heroism in World War II. 16s 


The Kennedy Government 
STAN OPOTOWSKY 159 


The Mary: The Inevitable Ship 
NEIL POTTER & JACK FROST 253 | 
: 


x NEW NOVELS x « « 
THE TORCH 


Wilder Penfield 


Hippocrates, ‘the father of medicine,’ is the 
hero of this historical novel set on the Greek 


island of Cos in the year 400 B.c. 


SIR MAURICE BOWRA writes: ‘I find the main 
theme absorbing . . . the whole physical setting 
of the book is right.’ 16s 


MURDER FOR 
MISSEMILY 


J. F. Straker 


PETER PHILLIPS: ‘A fine example of the (village 
murder mystery) type.—Daily Herald. 
JAMES DILLON WHITE: ‘Establishes him as one 
of the most successful crime writers.’ 

VIOLET GRANT: ‘The usual clever twist at the 
end.’—Daily Telegraph. 13s 
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SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 
The Humanist Frame 


‘Not only an important book for human- 
ists, but it performs the valuable service of 
showing the implications of an attitude 
‘owards which a thoughtful public is in- 
creasingly receptive. —The Humanist. 


‘Provides a great range of stimulating 
reading . . . it ought to be read.’—The 
Observer. 37s. 6d. 


RALPH MILIBAND 
Parliamentary Socialism 


A tresh and controversial analysis of the 
ro'e which the Labour Party, as the main 
political agent of organized Labour, has 
played in British politics. 358. 


F. M. G. WILLSON 
Administrators in Action 


‘The student of loca! government will find 
here information of the greatest interest 
. .. the kind of book which should be in 
the hands of all would-be councillors ... 
gives a first-hand account of the intricate 
and sometimes bewildering processes of 
local and central government.’—The Times 
Educational Supplement. 35s. 


PAUL F. POWER 


Gandhi on World Affairs 


Gandhi’s ideas on war and justice, com- 
munism, the encounter of great races and 
religions and Indian foreign policy in- 
vestigated for their relevance in today’s 
nuclear age. 15s. 


ROM LANDAU 
Morocco Independent 


‘A record that is very much alive. . 

excellent book .. . illustrated by a fine selec- 
tion of photographs.’—British Weekly. ‘A 
thoughtful book, full of affectionate feel- 
ing.’—The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 35s. 


PEPITA HAEZHARI 


The Price of Moral-ty 

An enquiry into the meaning of morality 
and into the question whether or not it is 
possible to find a satisfactory and useful 
definition of what is moral. 35s. 


GUNTER HAUSER 


White Mountain 
and Tawny Plain 


‘Peaks of the Andes and Peruvian life 
below the heights excellently described.’ .- 
The Times. ‘In the richness and scope of 
its interests . . . sets a new and laudable 
pattern for expedition reports.’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 28s. 
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quity’s embracing of the physical and the prac- 
tical, and to play down such precepts as ‘love not 
the things that are of this world.’ 

This confidence was only shaken by the series 
of French and Spanish invasions which reduced 
much of Italy to servitude by the middle of the 
sixteenth century—the point at which Vasari saw 
the arts, too, approaching an inevitable decline 
after the work of Michelangelo’s maturity. After 
that (though intellectual life in Italy retained a 
vitality for which it has never been given enough 
credit) interest is diverted to the thrusting 
powers of the north, and to the Italianising there 
of so many things, from school curricula to for- 
tifications. Basically this is the Renaissance as 
the nineteenth century saw it, but what was then 
suggested—at least in part—by wxsthetic insight, 
and justified by emotional response, is here 
objectified, made less vulnerable to shifts in taste. 

In achieving this, Professor Hay accepts all 
the difficulties. He goes out of his way to stress 
the political and social complexity of Italy: his 
story has a place for Savoy as well as for Milan. 
But it has, none the less, a hero-State, Florence, 
and a hero-teacher, Petrarch, and through the 
thickets of detail and controversy he zestfully 
drives on his main themes: the period up to 
1370 when a few outstanding figures re- 
appraise the human situation; the following 
period when these ideas are elaborated and 
acted on, chiefly by Florentines; the next century, 
from about 1450 to 1550, when the Florentine 
example infects the rest of Italy, and concepts 
which had a republican background are natural- 
ised in princely settings and thus become access- 
ible to the aristocratic north. His book is not a 
history of Italy during the Renaissance. The 
essential political, economic and religious infor- 
mation is there, but only in so far as it helps 
to explain the creation and condition the ac- 


-ceptance of specific values. It is a history of 


culture, but, unlike most such histories, it is 
firmly pegged to material circumstance. 

It is not possible to repeat the creative achieve- 
ment of Burckhardt, and the present work does 
not try to. It is a personal book and is 
written with a warmth of style which will ap- 
peal to the intelligent general reader, but as its 
acknowledgments, its indications of desiderata, 
its exemplary footnotes make clear, it is above 
all the work of a professional teaching historian, 
concerned to produce a balanced synthesis of 
the most recent scholarly opinion. It is the best 
book of its kind and it will long provide an 
indispensable introduction to any study of the 
period. 


JOHN HALE 





‘It’s like this all the way to Camelot, these days. 
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The Letters and 


Diaries of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume in 
the series to appear covers the period from 
October 1845 to December 1846 and begins 
with Newman’s conversion to the Church of 
Rome. Most of this material is published for 
the first time. 63s 


The Scrolls and 


Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD FBA Have 
the Scrolls any light to shed on the origins of 
Christianity? ‘A substantial and weighty addi- 
tion to the available literature . . . an exemplary 
guide.’ Scotsman 16 halftone plates 25s 


A New History 


of Scotland 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. LLD 
and GEORGE PRYDE MaA PhD The first work 
of its kind to appear for some 50 years. Volume 
1 by Prof. Dickinson covers the period from 
earliest times to 1603; Volume 2 by Prof. Pryde 
extends to the present day. 1 full-colour oro- 
graphical map in each book 

two volumes each 42s 


Volume | Ready Volume 2 Spring 1962 


From Alfred to 
Henry Ill 


871 — 1272 
CHRISTOPHER BROOKE FR Hist.S_ This 
book is Volume 2 and the third to be published 
in the new 8-volume Nelson History of England. 
It covers a period which saw profound altera- 
tions in the structure of English life and 
government. 16 halftone plates, maps and 
genealogical tables 2is 


England and Italy 
1859 — 60 


DEREK BEALES MA PhD A study of the 
unification of Italy. ‘It is British motives and 
British action (or inaction) which are dealt 
with in detail in Mr. Beales’s excellent book.’ 
Listener 5 maps in text 18s 


Francis Thompson 


A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


PAUL VAN K. THOMSON A new evaluation 
of the eminent Catholic poet who became a drug 
addict and was rescued from the London 





streets by the Meynell family. Halftone 
frontispiece 36s 
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Autumn Books 


Dust in the 


Lion’s Paw 


Freya Stark, C.B.E. 
Autobiography covering wartime ex- 


‘A great traveller, a woman of astute 
judgment, and an extremely sensitive 
writer . . . an important book.’—Sunday 
Times. 
‘The language is as beautiful as ever, the 
descriptions as sharp, the insight into 
men and places as revealing.’ The Times. 
Hlustrated. 25s. net 





Before the Deluge 


Memories and Reflections, 1880-1914 


The Hon Sir Edward 
Cadogan, K.B.E., C.B. 
A fascinating perspective of an unusually 
varied life ranging from the highest 
society in London’s West End to the 
author’s work for the Eton Manor Club 
in London’s poor East End. 

Illustrated. 21s. net 





In Search of Sheba 
Barbara Toy 
. by a very resolute 


Dangerous journeying 
woman traveller, with thought and sensi- 


for a long time.’—B.B.C. Broadcast. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 





Spirit of Mexico 


_ Beryl Miles 


This exploration of the people and places 
of Mexico covered 9,200 miles. Miss 
Miles relied solely on public transport 
and chance lifts. She saw, and vividly 
describes, a Mexico that is not very often 
recorded by strangers and certainly not 
with the intimacy and knowledge of this 
book. Illustrated 21s. net 








Fiction 


The Cardinal’s Curse 


Nina Guyver 
A vivid novel of Sixteenth Century Italy. 
It is an enthralling story of the scandalous 
and murderous struggle between guilty 
lovers and the power and anathemas of an 
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. net 
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Last Steps in Africa 


In Search of a Character. By Graham Greene. (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 


In the tropics, it must be easier for typists; for 
those who, like Mr. Graham Greene, write with 
pen and ink the physical difficulties of composi- 
tion are almost insuperable. During the five 
weeks in the Congo which provided the splendid 
scenery of A Burnt-Out Case, his notes contain 
only fragmentary hints of the final version. Jn 
Search of a Character, the transcription, with 
comments, of these notes, is of value, not as a 
literary exercise, but as a study of the motions 
of a literary imagination, and is of very high 
value indeed. 

Mr. Greene was already familiar with parts 
of Africa. His first steps there, taken in 1934, 
were in one of its darkest regions, the hinterland 
of Liberia. Later he found war-time employment 
in neighbouring Freetown. His interest in the 
continent was neither political nor anthropo- 
logical. He thought himself nearer to innocence, 
he told us, among both the savages and the seedy 
expatriates than in contemporary Europe; he felt 
closer to the supernatural both in the devil- 
dances and in the dedicated lives of the missions 
than in the parish church. 


Leprosy has always been part of the furniture 
of his mind; the image of the leper’s bell occurs 
more than once in his novels. In 1959 he set out 
to see for himself whether there was a theme 
for him in the lazaretto. Nothing, it seemed, 
could be more remote from the world of inter- 
national culture and he had the vague idea of 
introducing into it a refugee from that world and 
seeing what would happen. He knew nothing 
of the intruder except that he was driven by 
some mysterious revulsion from civilisation. 


Many of his notes are concerned with the de- 
tails which gave the setting of the novel he was 
to write—the huts, the river, the colonial town, 
the routine of the hospital and of the priests’ 
lives, spent, on a superficial view, in practical 
affairs of navigation and construction; more 
especially the disease itself, its various symp- 
toms, developments and treatments. These in- 
terests were predictable. Every conscientious 
novelist is at pains to set his stage correctly. 
It is a duty he owes to himself as much as to 
his reader. He must believe in the authenticity 
of his own scene. 


Readers of A Burnt-Out Case will remember 
the impressive and economical ‘composition of 
place.’ No writer knows, until the paragraph is 
actually taking shape, what particular detail will 
be needed. A failing memory demands verifica- 
tion that cannot be supplied from books of 
reference. So here, to obviate a second or third 
journey, Mr. Greene recorded what seemed sig- 
nificant, not all of which was subsequently 
needed. It is fascinating to see what was used 
and what was discarded. 


Other, copious notes describe the conversa- 
tion of chance acquaintances who cross his 
path, the anecdotes they relate and the words 
they use. Now and then there are echoes of 
these in the novel, but never of the characters 
themselves. It is impossible to persuade the few 
novel-readers who are not themselves writers 
that novelists do not ‘put people into their books.’ 
Here is first-hand evidence, but I have no doubt 
that Belgium is full of repatriated colonists who 
are at the moment busy identifying Mr. Greene’s 
characters. 


The most idiosyncratic passages are those 
which reveal the hesitations and speculations in 


the novelist’s mind. One may be familiar with 
his work and have some personal acquaintance 
with him and yet remain totally ignorant of the 
mechanics of his imagination. It is interesting to 
learn of the pre-eminent importance he attaches 
to the opening sentences of a book. It is arresting 
to find him asking: ‘Am I beginning to succumb 
to that abiding temptation to tell a good story?’ 
It is puzzling to find him fretting about the 
choice of a name, indeed reluctant to name his 
characters at all, and recording dreams, which 
have always seemed one of the flaws in his 
almost flawless narratives. 

His title came as a gift. It is (in English and 
untranslatable in French) part of the jargon of 
the hospital, meaning a leper in whom the 
disease is no longer active, who is no longer 
contagious but is left permanently disabled in 
a less or a greater degree, for whom some sort 
of employment can often be found. The expres- 
sion caught Mr. Greene’s attention, but it seems 
that it was not until he had ceased to observe, 
in the period of gestation before he began 
writing, that he conceived of transferring this 
physical mutilation to the spiritual plane. 

His quest for a character did not find its 
quarry in the Congo. His plot began to take 
form there—the dramatic incidents of the in- 
fatuated woman and the jealous husband—-but 
the character still eluded him. He knew that the 
mysterious stranger was important and embit- 
tered. At one time he considered making him 
a fugitive from the police. The final version 
makes him a fugitive from success—from 











New from ODHAMS 
John Spencer CHURCHILL’s 


CROWDED CANVAS 


A well-known artist—who happens also to 
be Sir Winston’s nephew—“‘has produced 
a startlingly frank and most readable 
autobiography .. . not a dull page” (The 
Earl of Birkenhead, Daily Telegraph). 
Illustrated. 21s. 


JUNGLE QUEST 


A Search for the Last of the Mayas 
HERBERT RITTLINGER’s 
account of his expedition into the depths 
of the Mexican jungle. “‘Daunting .magic 
in the forests of Mexico .. . exotic and grim, 
but he jests away the grimness.”—The 
Times. Mlustrated. 25s. 


THE WORLD’S 
STRANGEST MYSTERIES 


RUPERT FURNEAUX 


Nearly thirty unsolved mysteries, ancient 
and modern, re-examined and discussed in 
the light of the latest evidence. 18s. 
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women, from fame and, in particular, from the 


reputation, which he has forfeited, of being a’ 


faithful Catholic. Querry, the character whom 
Mr. Greene eventually ran to earth in a tem- 
perate climate, had excommunicated himself and 
was sullering the premonitions of damnation. 
It may be doubted whether there is any spiritual 
state precisely analogous to that of the ‘burnt- 
out’ leper; whether any mutilations are incurable. 
But this is a review of the notes, not of the 
novel. Querry was still a very shadowy figure 
when Mr. Greene flew off for Europe. 

Appended to the Congo journal are twenty- 
five pages of a diary kept in 1941 in convoy to 
West Africa. All admirers of Mr. Greene’s work 
will be delighted to have this vivid evocation 
of the war. Any admirers there may be of 
Professor Whittimore will be pleased to see him 
so kindly treated. He incurred more ridicule 
than he deserved. 

The publishers describe the book as being 
bound in Elephanthide. Prospective purchasers 
should be warned that this term is figurative. 

Mr. Greene says of A Burnt-Out Case: ‘It 
seemed to me when | wrote the last words that 
I had reached an age when another full-length 
novel was. probably beyond my powers.’ Fellow- 
writers will recognise this sense of effeteness as 
normal and transient. Readers need not be dis- 
mayed. Mr. Greene is not himself a burnt-out 
case. lt is possible that in his last book he 
came to the end of his long exploration of the 
dark fever-country on the unmapped borders of 
superstition and apostasy. If that is so, we 
may look forward to a new creative period of 
serene maturity. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


4; Lawrence of 
Arabia 


ANTHONY NUTTING 


A startling and controversial reassess- 

| ment of one of the great personal 
enigmas of history. 

“The most concise and balanced work 

which has been published on the subject 

so far.”,—Sir ALEC KIRKBRIDE in 

the Sunday Telegraph. Illustrated 21s. 


The Jews 
F. W. FOERSTER 


A philosopher and political thinker 
whose liberalism earned him the 
title “Conscience of a generation” 
in his native Germany examines the 
if4 | debt of the West to the Jews. 16s. 


When the Earth 
Shook 


DAVID NIDDRIE © 


Man’s conquest of nature is shown 
to be a precarious victory when the 
Earth shakes. A specialist here writes 
an exciting account of the pheno- 
mena our age cannot control. 

Publication Nov. 2 Illus. 25s. 
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Soul of Gossip 


Letters to a Friend, 1950-1952. By Rose 
Macaulay. (Collins, 25s.) 


THese letters of Rose Macaulay’s to Father 
Johnson, an Anglican priest, ‘posted’ at the time 
to the Cowley Fathers’ Community at Boston, 
Mass., are not entirely religious and certainly 
they are not, as has foolishly been hinted, the 
letters of a penitent to her confessor. They cover, 
in a fresh but often repetitive and, for some 
people’s taste, too childish manner, most of 
the subjects Miss Macaulay was interested in: 
that is, apart from religion, swimming, travel, 
books, people and the pleasures and pains of 
daily life, for which she had so splendid a fer- 
vour. There is nothing mean in this character, 
nothing malicious, though she could be sharp, 
and no harm in the letters at all; nothing meant 
to injure and no sinfulness of a serious sort, 
though she makes much of her feelings of guilt 
for an old love affair. 


Yet faults there are, of judgment and’ some- 


times of taste. It is curious, for instance, that 
a lady so classically educated-can discuss in 
serious terms a book which is little more than a 
novelette, and can be so anxious that her corre- 
spondent shall receive her own books, which 
she sends him, and read them. She will say in 
one letter, ‘1 am sending you my last novel, 
but do not bother to write about it.’ Then, in a 
later letter (and this first makes one wonder if, 
when she says, ‘Put these letters in your in- 
cinerator, she means it), ‘Did you get my book, 
what do you think about it?’ 

This often happens and is most understand- 
able and human. But what self-knowledge does 
it show? There is not, | think, great self-know- 
ledge in this character. She accuses herself of 
sinfulness in the affair. We cannot 
judge. But the affair seems to grow ‘built up, 
it becomes like a situation in a novel—the sad- 
ness of impossible marriage, the death of the 
beloved, the repentance. It is romantic, but she 
does not think it is; she is innocent here, as I 
think always—innocent, limpid, sometimes 
enfant terrible. \t is like a young girl of spirit, 
well brought up and good at her books, but 
lacking the hard core of experience faced 
squarely and accepted. 

Miss Constance Babington Smith has made a 
fine work of her editorship, has translated every 
Latin phrase—even ‘Eheu, fugaces’—and has 
scrupulously followed up any personal reference 
which might cause offence. For instance, when 
the author writes, of Miss Kathleen Raine’s brief 
sojourn in the Roman fold; ‘She told me the 
other day that she came out after six months 
because she couldn't bear the intolerant attitude,’ 
Miss Babington Smith’s footnote runs: ‘Kath- 
leen Raine has explained that her reason for 
withdrawing from Roman Catholicism . . . was 
not antipathy towards the Church but doubt as 
to the usefulness for her of any formal religious 
tradition.’ Miss Macaulay’s version (it cannot 
but strike the candid reader) is less damaging to 
Miss Raine’s intelligence and modesty. Faith, 
not convenience, is the governing factor in these 
choices. 

What is entirely enjoyable in these letters is 
Miss Macaulay’s affection for the Anglican 
Church and the shrewdness of her thrusts 
against Rome. She points out that there has 
been too much of a fashionable swing to Rome 
on the part of our intellectuals and that the time 
has come to look again at Rome’s opposition to 
truth and falsification of history. In fact, when 
our ancestors thought of Rome as a slippery 
customer, they were not so far wrong as is some- 
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times thought. She does not bring up, as she 
well might, the Coulton-Gasquet controversy, so 
instructive to the unprejudiced, but she has this 
to say about Monsignor Ronald Knox’s New 


Testament: ‘Some of his translations seem a 
little disingenuous . . . also his notes on them. 
E.g. St. Matt. 1, 25, which he renders “and 


he had not known her when she bore a son” 
explaining that a more literal translation would 
be “till she bore a son” but that this “might 
impugn the perpetual virginity of Our Lady.” 
He shouldn’t be thinking about this in translat- 
ing.’ Indeed, he should not. 

Yes, there is much to interest and like in these 
letters. And yet they are burdensome in a way, 
and this she must have felt, for she often told 
her correspondent that she realised he could not 
answer all her letters, or all the questions she 
asks. These questions come in the end to batter 
upon one like a child’s sweet pestering—shall 
she do this, shall she do that, who was the man 
in the Lisbon earthquake and isn’t it fascinating? 
(she does not mention the holocaust of heretics, 
burnt alive to appease a loving God), and are 
not she and her correspondent fourth cousins 
three times removed, and does he remember 
about Aunt So-and-So and Great-Grandfather 
Conybeare? ... and, and, and. I think Miss 
Macaulay liked inconsequentiality, and indeed 
it has charm. But what a dangerous charm it is, 
leaving a smear of triviality where often nothing 
trivial was felt or meant. 

STEVIE SMITH 


Parnassian Fribbler 


Horace Walpole. By Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis. 
(Hart-Davis, 63s.) 
No. That must, I think after all, be the proper 
answer to Horace Walpole—a literary no, in 
spite of everything, in spite, too, of this most 
amiable, bland, balanced, informed, enjoyable 
and most elegantly produced book by Walpole’s 
supreme devotee who edits the Yale collection 
of his letters. Here are six lectures on Walpole, 
delivered within sound of the fountains in the 
National Gallery at Washington, about his 
family, his friends, his politics, his Strawberry 
Hill, his works and his letters, united by a search 
for the connecting word in the complexity of 
Walpole’s life. In the end Mr. Lewis decides 
that the connecting word must be ‘fame,’ the 
desire for fame, or ‘the condition of being much 
read and talked about.’ 

Is it really fame, in a high sense, that Wal- 
pole has found since his death? I doubt it. I 
see in Walpole, as I read his letters, in this frail 
man who is so complex, who has such moments 
of clear outsight and insight, in the end, after 
all, only the monumental fribbler, only the 
monumental subject, as he has been and as he 
remains (though rather in the United States now 
than in England), of the literary gossip of 
scholars, scared of anything so active or danger- 
ous as living works of art, new or old. 

As an undergraduate at King’s, Mr. Lewis 
remarks, Walpole spent much of the time with 
his mamma in London, the two of them copying 
Watteau and Parmigianino, in watercolours. In 
a sense he spends his life copying, in water- 
colours. He comes to terms with living, he sees 
into life, in a way, he drinks, or thinks that he 
drinks, cups of chocolate with the Muses, with- 
out realising—here’s the trouble—the infinite 
exaltation of those same Muses above the sen- 
sitive son of a Prime Minister, above an 
Englishman of taste and breeding with an in- 
come of £70,000 a year and a gift for writing 
‘extempore conversations upon paper’; without 
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realising that not a Muse was with him at all, 
He is an incomplete man, untouched, Mr. Lewis 
agrees, by any sexual passion (though the 
trouble is that he was untouched as well by any 
true intellectual passion). 

His opinions, not on life within his own ex- 
perience, but on works of literature or art which 
should be strong, subtle vehicles of life carry- 
ing it above itself, are frequently trivial and 
ridiculous (e.g., that William Mason’s poems 
were great, or that Otway and Southerne wrote 
the best tragic poetry after Shakespeare). He is 
entertained to discover in Pierre Bayle that an 
abbot of Leicester had seen at Jerusalem a 
thumb of the Holy Ghost; and we are enter- 
tained in turn by our discovery of his entertain- 
ment. But letters (like journals) are not works 
of art; they are only relations of works of art, 
possibly half-way towards art, which is still a 
long way off; and as far as literature goes, I 
see that Walpole-worship is a modern form 
(rather pleasanter, more civilised, more sophisti- 
cated, but still sentimental and epicene) of the 
Lamb-worship of the years of E. V. Lucas and 
Max Beerbohm. 

In England, Walpole-worship (as apart from 
Walpole-gossip or serious historical use of Wal- 
pole) may still be conducted by those slightly 
pathetic figures we preserve in charge of cul- 
tural offices and institutions, those footmen of 
the Muses who poison them with their attentions 
and are happy only under the portico of a 
country house by the right architect, or in the 
right drawing-room. But that does not ennoble 
it. Really the vast literary all of this parasitical 
amateur of the arts isn’t worth one strong stanza 
of a good poem. There are other things besides 
art; but they shouldn’t be confused with art. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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A Child is Missing 


Kidnap, By George Waller. (Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


Tue kidnapping of Charles Lindbergh, jr., on 
March 1, 1932, seems to have provided a number 


- of people with a high-point in their lives. Even 


the author, the blurb says, ‘has devoted more 
than a quarter of a century of research to his 
subject.’ The facts behind it are simple enough. 
In 1926, a French hotel owner in New York, 
by the name of Orteig, offered a prize of 
$25,000 to anyone who flew the Atlantic from 
France to New York or the other way round. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, twenty-five, did it in 1927, 
solo. The press played it up for all it was worth. 
And Lindbergh’s appearance and the mystery 
still surrounding flying helped it along. In 1929, 
he married Anne Morrow, whose father was 
US Ambassador in Mexico as well as being a 
multi-millionaire. They had a son, named after 
the father. They moved to a new house in New 
Jersey. From there the child was kidnapped and 
a ransom note left demanding $50,000. 

The news of this, coming so close on the 
public hero-image of Lindbergh, was highly 
sensational. Offers of help to mediate with the 
kidnappers came from a variety of sources. Even 
Al Capone, from gaol, issued a statement offer- 
ing a ten-thousand-dollar reward for capturing 
the kidnappers; while behind the scenes he tried 
to make a deal for his own freedom, if he got 
the child back. At one time there were some 
half-dozen people—some shady, some ‘pillars of 
society—all claiming that they were in touch 
with the real kidnappers. In the end, Lindbergh 
handed over the fifty thousand through one of 
them, ‘Jafsie.” But no baby. He was following 
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another such person’s claim—another wild-goose 
chase—when a Negro truck-driver found the 
partly decomposed body of the child not far 
from the Lindbergh house. He had died from a 
blow not long after he was kidnapped. Two 
years later Bruno Richard Hauptman was 
arrested. 

Hauptman, at seventeen, had been gassed and 
wounded as a machine-gunner on the Western 
Front. Back in Germany after the war he be- 
came a thief, and it was as a fugitive from 
justice that he entered the States in 1923 illegally. 
He had a few odd jobs as a carpenter, but 
wanted to return to Germany. A month after 
his arrest he was found guilty and sentenced to 
death. Over the next fourteen months, while 
he was in the death cell, there followed a series 
of reprieves and a series of false confessions by 
others. He was electrocuted on April 3, 1935, 
with no one in authority really believing that he 
was the only person behind the kidnapping. 

1 wish Mr. Waller was a better writer. If he 
were he would not need anything like 594 pages 
to cover the case. Nor would he have introduced 
so many corny bits of melodrama. In many 
ways this book reminds me of an academic 
thesis, where the important thing is method, a 
certain conscientiousness. His own attitude to- 
wards the case or the people involved is never 
quite clear. But the sheer piling-up of facts— 
the clever use of dropping a thread and picking 
it up later—keeps the thing moving. 

It could also have been a better book if Mr. 
Waller had set the case more firmly in the 
Thirties and the Depression. His only ‘attempt 
at analysis is with the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. The most theatrical and interesting was 
‘Jafsie’ (Dr. Condon), who wrote in offering to 
act as mediator between kidnapper and Lind- 
bergh. His only reason for doing this, he claims, 
was to see the child put his arms around his 
mother’s neck (he had never known the Lind- 
berghs). And he regarded the case as ‘this 
greatest and most disastrous case of all time, 
excepting the Crucifixion of the divine Son of 
Man.” He obviously hero-worshipped Lindbergh 
and when the trial was over went on a lecture 
tour of the case ‘to church and civic groups,’ 
then on a vaudeville tour, referring to himself 
in Variety as ‘the most enigmatic, colourful and 
widely publicised personality in America.’ Asked 
why he did this, he replied that he hadn’t made 
a penny out of the case. 

But a great many others did. From the truck- 
driver who, by chance, came across the body 
(he was appearing in a Coney Island sideshow 
‘gaudily decked out with a troupe of wax figures 
that re-created the discovery and the Lindbergh 
shock and grief’) to the newspapers and the 
businessmen who introduced ‘cute little kidnap 
ladders’ for ladies to wear on their suits and 
dresses. No one comes out of the case with any 
kind of dignity. It drove the Lindberghs out 
of the States to England. Those who had hero- 
worshipped him now called him ‘un-American,’ 
‘quitter.’ ‘Jafsie’ reassured them. ‘Colonel Lind- 
bergh told me that he would remain a citizen of 
the United States. He wili return in triumph 
to us and the US.’ 

Lindbergh did return in the spring of 1939. 
In Europe he praised the new Germany, and 
received a medal from Goering. Back in the 
States he became an isolationist and made pro- 
Nazi speeches. But that is another story. 

NORMAN LEVINE 
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Chekhov and Sugar 


The Last Hours of Sandra Lee. By William Sansom. (Hogarth Press, 16s.) 
Heaven Has No Favourites. By Erich Maria Remarque. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
The House on Coliseum Street. By Shirley Ann Grau. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Pantaloon, or the Valediction. By Philip Toynbee. (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
Mila 18. By Leon Uris. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


Mr. SANSOM’s work, I read in Encounter, has 
been described as ‘Chekhovian.’ There is no way 
of knowing how long it was since the describer 
last read any Chekhov, but presumably the name 
produced in his mind a blurred image of shrewd 
and tender writing about ordinary people and 
events, of small-scale masterpieces coaxed out 
of the inconclusive and the everyday. In a sense. 
this is what Mr. Sansom gives us, but at some 
point the Chekhovian mixture has been sugared 
out of all recognition; what he presents in his new 
novel are not ordinary people, but perfectly 
normal chaps, a bit (let’s face it) ridiculous, but 
just as warmly human as you or I. 


It describes a Christmas party at the head 
office of a firm manufacturing cosmetics, and 
centres on the problems of a secretary whose 
boy-friend has asked her to marry him and go 
to Sarawak, where he has been offered a job. 
She would like to accept (being a nice girl), but 
feels the need of ‘a past with which to face the 
future,’ torn by ‘the deeper wish of all women 
sometimes to play the bitch.’ (Everyone’s be- 
haviour in Mr. Sansom’s book can be univer- 
salised in this sort of formula.) In one drunken 
December afternoon she doesn’t do too badly, 
and marches off to Bun (her nice boy’s nice 
name) still good, of course, but having had her 
sweetly irrational fling. Mr. Sansom’s skill is 
enormous, and the convincing vignettes pile up 
on each other so fast and so readably that one 
is through the book in no time; but eventually 
so much doggy love of the human race turned 
my stomach and I found myself longing for 
some of the squalor and spite an office party por- 
trayed by, say, Roy Fuller would provide. 


The people in Heaven Has No Favourites are 
far from ordinary: Herr Remarque takes us 
back to royal tragedy, where characters shop at 
Balenciaga, stay at the Ritz and whip off to 
Venice for a spur-of-the-moment holiday, their 
giant lives embracing, rather than ignoring, the 
pettier experiences of the poor. Somewhere at 
the bottom of this romance between a con- 
sumptive and a racing-driver (both, as it were, 
under sentence of death, but in very different 
ways) there is an important and interesting 
point: she eventually returns to her sanatorium 
to die, disappointed in her search for a non- 
existent total freedom. But the effect is badly 
spoilt by some ham-handed gracious living 
and heavily ‘stoical’ dialogue. 


The House on Coliseum Street is a slight, 
Saganesque sketch of an affair in New Orleans 
and its repercussions in a household of women, 
a mother and her five daughters by five different 
husbands. The steamy heat of the city is nothing 
to the emotional temperature of this family, and 
it is hard not to feel that Miss Grau has loaded 
the dice heavily in her own favour by construct- 
ing this setpiece of communal isolation, or that 
she might use the machinery for a more startling 
or eventful plot. But she writes with great 
clarity and distinction, avoiding the cracker- 
motto aphorisms which usually decorate this sort 
of novel (‘she had hardly learnt, yet, that one’s 
first lover is always, in a sense, one’s last’) and 
displays a quiet maturity of style. 

Respect for reputation, rather than sheer 
pleasure, kept me battling on through Pantaloon. 


Mr. Toynbee is as eager as he was in Tea with 
Mrs. Goodman to create a new form (an occupa- 
tional disease to which critics are particularly 
subject) and therefore works some very ordinary 
childhood recollections, supposedly those of an 
aristocratic old man at the end of this century, 
into vers libre of Mr. Toynbee’s own epoch: it 
reads rather as if Browning at the age of 140 
were trying to parody these youngsters Sitwell 
and Eliot. The result is indeed as dull and dis- 
cursive as an old man’s conversation, and 
although there are some genuinely striking lines 
scattered through it, the ratio of currants to 
pudding is deplorably low. 

As for Mr. Uris, I wish his enormous capacity 
for work, his passion for factual information 
and his blazing moral fervour could be canalised 
into writing genuine history, rather than history 
thinly exemplified in representative stereotypes 
with college-boy sex-lives for human interest. 
His style is admittedly unacademic (‘The Jesuits 
of Posen and Krakow triggered Middle Age 
riots against the Jews, persisting in the spread- 
ing of lies about ritual murder-libels’), but not 
notably worse than most historians’, and it would 
save one the trouble of skipping half the book 
to extract the genuinely gripping and heroic 
story of Warsaw’s ghetto. But I suppose no 
one would buy the film rights. 

FRANCIS HOPE 
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stems from the concept of evaluation, which he sees as central not only to 
moral philosophy but to all forms of rational inquiry. 30s net 


The Girondins 
M. J. SYDENHAM 


A reconsideration ot the various historical views about the status and character 
of the so-called Girondin party. *.. . a book which will become indispensable 


to the English student of the French Revolution.’ The Times Literary Supple- . 


ment Illustrated; 35s net 


The Athlone Press of the University of London 











ANGEL OF HUDSON BAY 


William Ashley Anderson 


The remarkable story of Maud Watt who, with her husband, 

saved the Indian tribes on Hudson Bay from virtual extinction. 

This account of her battle for their survival and her struggles 

against hardships and difficulties makes inspiring and excit- 

ing reading. 

Illustrated. 18s. , 


GUNS OFF GAPE ANN 


Kenneth Poolman 


A blow-by-blow account of the brief but bloody encounter 
between His Britannic Majesty’s frigate Shannon, commanded 

by Captain Philip Broke, and the United States frigate Chesa- , 
peake, under the command of Captain James Lawrence, which 

took place in June, 1813. 

Illustrated. 16s. 


From all booksellers 
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Just published 


The Strategic 
Air Offensive 
against Germany 
1939-1945 


by Sir Charies Webster and Dr. Noble Frankland 


One of the most controversial aspects of the Second World 
War is dealt with in this four volume epic. There are three 
volumes of narrative, entitled Preparation, Endeavour, and 
Victory, giving details of the strategy and tactics of the attack 
and the intelligence appreciations on which these were based. 
The operations, and the gallantry and skill of the air crews 
who took part in them, are also described and there is a post- 
war assessment of the achievements of the offensive. The 
fourth volume consists of technical annexes and appendices. 
Cloth bound; with numerous maps and photographs and a 
comprehensive index. Each volume 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Ready October 21st 


The War at Sea 
1939-1945 


Volume III, Part Ll 
by Captain S. W. Roskill, D.S.C., R.N. 


The final volume in the series describing the climax of the 
seaborne offensive in all theatres of war. Told in the author’s 
distinctive style, it gives a stirring account of such events as 
the Allied landings in Normandy and the South of France, 

the Battle of Leyte Gulf and the end of Japanese sea 

power, the destruction of the 7Jirpitz, the surrender of the 
U-boats, and the final defeat of Japan. The concluding chapter 
examines the lessons to be learnt from a war in which 
maritime power exerted such a profound influence. Fully 
illustrated with photographs and maps. 45s. (post extra) 


“A gifted writer with an almost unique understanding of 
maritime strategy.”’ Dudley Pope in John o’ London’s 


Coming end of January 


The War against Japan 


Volume III 
by Major-General S. Woodburn-Kirby, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., O.B.E., M.C. 


The story of the decisive battles of the war in S.E. Asia fought 
by the ‘forgotten’ 14th Army whose morale and confidence, 
shaken by two years of defeat, was regained as they met the 
victorious Japanese armies and hurled them back into Burma. 
Illustrated. 63s. (post extra) 
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From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 




















MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


JUMPED into the first railway compartment 
which seemed empty: my eyes fell on a book 
left on the seat opposite by a previous passenger. 


I took it up absent-mindedly and ran through 
the first lines. Five minutes later | was reading 
it as eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. | 
learned that everyone’s memory is capable of 
fantastic feats; that-an ordinary person, if he has 
taught himself to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions, can memorize accurately 
long and complicated lists of facts after reading 
them over only once or twice. | thought I would 
test the truth of the statement. 


I took a timetable out of my suitcase and began 
reading quietly in the manner prescribed, the 
names of about one hundred railway stations. 
I observed that, after reading them over a few times, 
I could recite the whole list off with hardly a 
mistake. With a little more practice I found | 
had committed them so completely to memory 
that I could remember them in the reverse order 
and even pick out one station from the list and 
say which number it was, and what were the 
names of the towns before and after it. 


I was astonished at the memory I had acquired 
and spent the rest of my journey on more and 
more difficult experiments in memory, and reflect- 
ing how this new control I was achieving over my 
mind would materially help me to a greater 
success in life. After this, I worked hard at this 
wonderful memory system, and within a week 
I found I could recall passages from books and 
quote them with ease; names, addresses and busi- 
ness appointments were remembered immediately; 
and in four months I had succeeded in learning 
Spanish. 


If I have obtained from life a measure of wealth 
and happiness, it is to that book I owe it, for it 
revealed.to me the workings of my brain. 


Three years ago, I had the good fortune to 
meet its author, B. F. Borg, and I promised him 
to propagate his method, and today I am glad of 
this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to him. : 

I can only suppose that others wish to acquire 
what is, after all, the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 


Borg’s address is: B. F. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road (Rathgar), Dublin 6, 
Ireland. Apply to him for his little book, ““The 
Eternal Laws of Success’. It is free to all who 
wish to develop their memory. 


F. ROBERTS. 





Monster Babies 


Spectrum. Edited by Kingsley Amis and Robert 
Conquest. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

Consider Her Ways. By John Wyndham. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s,) 

Aliens for Neighbours. By Clifford 
(Faber, 15s.) 

A Fall of Moondust. By Arthur C. Clarke. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

More than Moon. By Laurence Clark. (Cen- 
taur, 16s.) 


SCIENCE fiction is like pornography—the more 
it arouses us, the more it embarrasses us. I am 
sure even Kingsley Amis would rather read the 
second aloud in mixed company (i.e., including 
women) than he would the first in mixed com- 
pany (i.e., including dons). Both kinds of writing 
are usually recommended with rather defiant 
bellicosity by their addicts who elaborately avoid 
mentioning the real attraction of the drug. 

The defence of pornography is literary—it is 
always the brilliant style which justifies the un- 
usual subject. The defence of SF is epistemologi- 
cal—the variety and originality of the ideas 
overweigh the thinness of the characterisation 
and the poverty of the language. But both in 
fact exist because they hit hard below the mental 
belt. Science-fictioneers and pornographers, as 
T. E. Lawrence said of D. H., have set them- 
selves the task of ‘teaching the subconscious to 
speak English.’ 

This accounts for the nagging sense of guilt 
experienced by many who cannot analyse the 
thrills they get from SF. Much of the pleasure 
comes from wish-fulfilment on an infantile level 
—the monster-baby in all of us is able to dream 
that he is once again the omnipotent womb- 
dictator who ruled all he surveyed. The frustra- 
tions of the adult are compensated for by fan- 
tasies about battles with gigantic domestic ani- 
mals in outer space, by visions of minds which 
can move objects and destroy people by thought 
alone, by paradises for the flabby-muscled where 
new bodies can be made to measure with elec- 
tronic nerve-endings and supersonic reactions. 

Once we admit the need for this kind of ego- 
boost, it becomes possible to indulge cheerfully 
in its intoxication. And we can agree that SF is 
an excellent arena for social satire, for juggling 
with ideas, for mental eurhythmics and for 
critical self-analysis. Of all the popular forms of 
entertainment, it most strongly insists that the 
mind be kept switched on. 

The anthology Spectrum reveals some of the 
best and worst in the genre. Frederick Pohl’s 
long story ‘The Midas Plague’ is an ingenious 
and entertaining parable about a society ruined 
by overproduction. Though the basic idea is little 
more than Veblen upside-down, it has a satisfy- 
ing neatness and precision. The best story is 
by Robert Sheckley. Earth becomes an ad- 
man’s funfair selling anything from true love 
to real murder for those on holiday from saner 
planets. The impact is all the more devastating 
because the author makes no more than a token 
attempt to explain how his commercialised day- 
dreams are so convincingly manufactured—the 
fiction is stranger than science. The worst story, 
‘Special Flight,’ is hardly literate enough for the 
Wizard: ‘the glowering Schwab followed the 
still-silent Feathers up the ladder to...’ 

Two collections by two of the best-known SF 
writers, John Wyndham’s Consider Her Ways 
and Clifford Simak’s Aliens for Neighbours, are 
rather disappointingly below their best. Mr. 
Wyndham’s are more in the eerie-anecdote vein 
(a little diluted) of John Collier or Roald Dahl 
than of science fiction. Three of them deal with 


Simak. 
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accidental mix-ups in time travel, with almost 
the same gimmick and the same dénouement, 
while one is a piece of heavy-handed, over- 
jocular fun about TV quizzes and Hollywood 
star-building. Mr. Simak has one first-class story, 
‘Honourable Opponent,’ showing the bafflement 
of the brass-hats of earth when they go to war 
with alien eggheads who always play the game 
and win—politely returning the captured space- 
ships, like chessmen, after each round. But there 
is. another, ‘Idiot’s Crusade,’ which backs my 
thesis that SF appeals to the horror-comic un- 
conscious, by postulating a cretin, possessed by 
a parasite from space, who goes around the vil- 

lage thinking neighbours into horrible agonies. 
The last two volumes of the current crop are 
the most enjoyable—though hardly the kind 
which SF intellectuals admire. Arthur C. Clarke's 
A Fall of Moondust is a straightforward adven- 
ture thriller which would make a riveting TV 
serial. Can the entire resources of twenty-first- 
century earth be mobilised in time to rescue the 
crew and passengers of the dust-cruiser Selene 
buried a mere fifteen metres down in the 
strange, unknown dust of the Moon’s Sea of 
Thirst? Laurence Clark's title from Donne 
contains a nudge that the subject of his 
satire is not what it seems. Though he fits his 
tale out with a fair cargo of scientific props, 
his moon is really America, and his America 
is Britain, at the time of what he calls the 
Panama Incident. There are some sharp jokes 
about moon economics and politics which justify 
ploughing through an episodic and ill-organised 
plot. I specially liked The Moke, mysterious, half- 
mythical capitalist ruler of the moon, who greets 
the hero with the line: ‘I just wanted to meet you 
because my wife has told you so much about me.’ 
ALAN BRIEN 








Garth Christian’s 


“DOWN THE 
LONG WIND”’ 


Many more people than ever before are taking 
an interest in wild birds and this absorbing and 
original book is a personal and scientific study 
of bird migration. Illustrated with superb 
photographs by Eric Hosking and Jane Burton. 
Jacket design by Peter Scott. 2Is. 


Philip Wills’ 


“WHERE NO 
BIRDS FLY’’ 


It is acknowledged throughout the world 
that no man has done more for gliding than the 
author of this book, Philip Wills. Aker thirty 

ears’ experience, including the winning of the 

‘orld Championship in 1952, he tells here 
with humour and modesty of many of his 
famous flights. Foreword by Peter Scott. 2ls. 


Ernest Raymond’s 


“PARIS” 


A fascinating insight to this enchanting city... 
a look beyond the normal sightseeing views of 
Paris written by a master story-teller who has a 
deep love and a sincere ‘ascination for his 
subject. Not a guide book but rather a com- 
panion for all who enjoy this lovely city. 25s. 


and coming 30th November 


“MACDONALD 
HASTINGS’ 
COUNTRY BOOK” 


An anthology—a personal anthology—quite 
like this has never been done before. Macdonald 
Hastings, almost a personal friend to millions of 
viewers who see him regularly on B.B.C. tele- 
vision, has brought all his varied gifts together 
to create an anthology woven into the pattern 
of his own life. 32 pages of half-tones, 4-colour 
frontispiece and 4-colour jacket. 30s. 


NEWNES 
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ONE 
AFTER 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week South African Airways’ 


BOEING 1/0) j/stRat02 ETS 


are in the air between London and Johan- 
nesburg carrying passengers to either city 
and to many places in between, in supreme 
ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B air- 
craft for little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
—y AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAAand QANTAS) 


Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 
FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 


— 











Martin Turnell 
MODERN LITERATURE AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


12s 6d “Mr. Turnell is most rewarding in his account of the 
modern Catholic writers . .. a modest but praiseworthy 
achievement.’’—The Spectator. 


Fernand Boulard 

AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY 
Pioneer Work in France 

2Is ‘The best general introduction to the impressive studies 


in the sociology of religion undertaken by groups in the 
Catholic Church of France in recent years.’’—The Guardian. 


A. H. Armstrong and R. A. Markus 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
15s “A lucid and judicious exposition of... Greek ideas about 


the nature of God and his relation to the world, and about 
human nature and destiny.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 


Karl Rahner 
THEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


63s Translated by Cornelius Ernst, O.P., ‘tin a manner cal- 
culated to make theologians aware of the richness and 
variety of Rahner's contribution to the study of Christian 
doctrine.'’—Times Literary Supplement. 


DARTON, LONGMAN & TODD 


29a Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7 





















This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 






DOES PORNOGRAPHY MATTER ? 


Experts give their views 


With arguments over the Lady Chatterley affair still going 
on, six specialists have contributed their opinions to ‘‘ Does 
Pornography Matter?”, a new study of a controversial 
question. They include LORD BIRKETT, religious leaders, a 
psycho-analyst, a sociologist and C. H. ROLPH, who edits the 
volume. Their conclusions as to what distinguishes the 
literary masterpiece from the obscene are examined this week- 
end by RAYMOND MORTIMER. 












Chamberlain’s own 


view of Hitler 
IAIN MACLEOD on the Real ‘Man of Munich’ 







“Appeasement” became a dirty word among the more savage critics 
of Neville Chamberlain. His visits to Hitler in 1938, they said, 
humiliated Britain and detracted from the dignity of a British Prime 
Minister. But was Chamberlain such an innocent dupe of Hitler ? 
Or was there behind his seemingly ingenuous cries of “‘try, try again” 
and “‘peace in our time’’ a shrewd awareness of his true position ?. . . 
Chamberlain’s personal letters and diaries might suggest that this is 
an aspect of his character that history and his judges have overlooked. 
In THE SUNDAY TIMES this weekend IAIN MACLEOD — new leader of 
the House—quotes from Chamberlain’s private papers and examines 
the nature of the man who wrote them. 















Through hardships 
to the COMET 


SIR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND’S OWN STORY 







> 





Half a century separates a flimsy, home-made “ flying-machine’ 
struggling to get off the ground and the sleek Comet jets of today. But 
both are part of the life of one man who has been called “‘ The 
Father of British Aviation ”— SIR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND. 

It has been said that Geoffrey de Havilland has given everything 
to British aviation except his life (and he has risked that often 
enough). In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday he tells in his own 
words the story of how from rickety and audacious vrigins grew a 
tradition of inspired aeronautical design and leadership. 















A WOMAN WITH HER PAST 


HAROLD HOBSON renews acquaintanceship with a lady he met in 
France some time ago—‘‘ La Bonne Soupe”, heroine of the play 
of the same name which opened in London this week after a two- 
year run in Paris. It concerns a middle-aged demi-mondaine who 
—by means of some clever stagecraft— appears in many scenes 
accompanied by her younger self. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
















Balance of Payments 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir Mr. Lloyd had been as ex- 
pert a bridge-player as Mr. 
Macleod he might have played 
his cards better when he de- 
clared his wage-pause. He has 
always held the trumps in his 
hand, for he can always declare 
a national emergency. Although 
the immediate threat to sterling 
passed when he had secured 
his huge credit from the IMF, 
he can still point to a deficit on our international 
trade account; he can still say that if another 
round of wage claims were allowed the £ would 
be in danger again. But he has never played 
his trumps. He is still arguing that the wage- 
pause is intended to create ‘a more realistic 
relationship between wage increases and the rise 
in national productivity—just as if he was de- 
livering a lecture or writing another report for 
the Council on Prices and Productivity in the 
style of Sir Dennis Robertson. This is not the 
way to convince the public, much less the trade 
unions, that his shock tactics on the labour front 
are justified. Indeed, his whole handling of the 
emergency has been crude and unimaginative. 
Perhaps he shares my fears that the measures 
he has taken are not those most likely to solve 
our economic crisis. 

The Treasury, in its latest bulletin, reminds us 
that the balance of payments is still adverse. It 
improved a little in the first half of the year, but 
was still badly in the red. The ‘invisible’ surplus 
Was again very small and the improvement in 
the visible trade deficit was due more to the fall 
in imports than to any rise in exports. The same 
story was repeated in the third quarter. Exports 
were 1 per cent. more than in the second quarter 
and at the same level as in the first quarter. So 
far this year exports have been running 4 per 








GOOD NEWS/ 


with income tax paid 


Share interest increased to 33% 
from October Ist. That's really 
good news, because 33% with 
income tax paid is worth more 
than 6% where income tax is 
payable at the standard rate. 
Money is easy to withdraw, 
too. Send for details. 


Member of the Building 
Societies Association 


ASSETS £38 MILLIONS 
RESERVES £2} MILLIONS 


CLARENCE STREET . 
THermone, robe 

Other Branches: Gloucester, Hereford, Oxford, Bournemouth 
mm Taunton, Reading, Cirencester, Yeovil, Swindon 2 


CHELTENHAM 











cent. above the average level of 1960, but have 
lagged behind the growth of world trade and 
behind the rise in the exports of our industrial 
rivals. Last month—for what it is worth—they 
were sharply down. Imports, after a fall of 6 
per cent. between the first and second quarters, 
declined by only 1 per cent. in the third quarter. 
The country, perhaps relishing its luxuries, ate 
more imported food—in spite of a 5 per cent. 
fall in prices food imports in value were un- 
changed—and, what is more serious, imported 
last quarter 54 per cent. more finished manu- 
factures, including such articles as clothing and 
footwear which our own manufacturers might 
have catered for. So the visible trade deficit, 
though much improved, is not looking up in the 
direction we want—a rise in exports—and there 
are signs that the fall in imports is flattening out. 
With the superb understatement for which 
British officials are famous, the Treasury con- 
cludes its bulletin: ‘There would be better 
grounds for confidence that the improvement 
will be lasting if it depended less on a fall in 
imports and more on an increase in exports.’ 
If ever our industrial production is to rise again 
a stocking-up movement must follow on the 
present de-stocking and imports must rise sharply 
again. 

I have no wish to be pessimistic, but I cannot 
follow those who see a big rise in exports 
coming. Certainly the American boom will draw 
in more goods from abroad—our own exports 
to that market were 7 per cent. up in the last 
quarter as compared with the third quarter of 
1960—but we are not going to sell them the 
motor-cars we used to and even in the delicate 
matter of alcohol a sudden change in that fickle 
American taste may be swinging a lot of the 
thirst from Scotch to native products. European 
demand for our goods will no doubt expand, 
even before we enter the Common Market, but 
in the immediate future there will be no spurt, 
for European trade has gone off the boil. 

As the Treasury plaintively remarks, we need 
a much better visible balance because our in- 
visible earnings have fallen so heavily. Although 
the visible trade deficit was reduced in the last 
quarter, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1960, from £82 million to £34 million 
a month, it was still barely enough to put our 
balance of payments right and certainly not 
nearly enough to cover our net investment over- 
seas. The fall in our invisible earnings is shown 
up in the following table: 


‘INVISIBLES’ IN THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS— 
IN £ MILLION 





1958 1959 1960 1961 
Jan.-June 
Government— 
debit ... =<. 2 274 330 196 
_ credit ... oa & 42 46 25 
Shi; — 
it 587 621 704 361 
637 624 646 331 
415 426 450 197 
708 686 688 340 
155 173 205 88 
\ 138 153 188 87 
debit... ots ae 312 342 188 
credit ... «. 464 493 522 272 
Total +284 +190 + 9 + 25 
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It will be seen that government spending 
abroad on defence is still mounting up, that 
shipping is bringing in a loss, not a profit, and 
that tourism leaves us in the red. It will also 
be found that the drop in oil earnings has re- 
duced the surplus on ‘interest profits and divi- 
dends.’ The international oil companies are up 
against severe price-cutting brought on by the 
surplus of oil in the free world and by the grow- 
ing exports from Russia. Moreover, they have 
to share fifty-fifty with the oil-producing States 
in the Middle East a fictitious profit based on 
posted prices, but as they have to sell about a 
third of their output at a discount on these 
posted prices they have to swallow an unpleasant 
loss. I can see no early reversal of this trend. 
The only satisfactory ‘invisible’ item is ‘other 
services, which includes the spending of the 
American forces in this country and net earn- 
ings from insurance and banking and mer- 
chanting. 


It looks as if we shall have another year of 
deficit trading on our international account and 
that we shall be lucky to get back into surplus 
in 1962. Our net overseas investment of over 
£200 million a year will have to be financed by 
borrowing. And somehow we shall have to earn 
enough to pay back our $1,500 million loan from 
the International Monetary Fund. If I were the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer I would declare 
an emergency here and now, put a strict control 
on overseas investment and start trying to 
boost exports with tax incentives and cheaper 
credits. 








COMPANY MEETING 





EASTWOODS LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


THe Annual Meeting of Eastwoods Limited will be 
held on November 16 in London. The following 
is an extract from the review by Sir Thomas 
Moore, Chairman, circulated with the accounts: 

The accounts to March 31, 1961, show a sub- 
stantial improvement over the good results of the 
previous period. Every department of Eastwoods 
was extremely busy meeting the urgent requirements 
of the building and civil engineering industries and 
sales of our own products were at or near the limit 
of productive capacity. 

In spite of increased costs satisfactory margins 
were maintained largely by increased mechanisation 
and peak production at all our undertakings and 
the net profit of the Group was an all-time record. 

Various schemes of reorganisation and expansion 
are now receiving the consideration of the directors, 
some of which will require very large expenditure 
on capital account. 

These include the construction of a new kiln at 
our Cement works in Cambridgeshire at a cost of 
about £24 million and which would take upwards 
of two years to complete. The method of financing 
this project is receiving attention and if we proceed 
it is clear that at some stage it will be necessary to 
raise. additional permanent finance. 

Building activity has continued at an extremely 
high level right up to the present moment but dur- 
ing the remaining months of the winter we must 
expect the usual seasonal decline in building and to 
what degrée, if any, this will be accentuated by the 
Chancellor’s recent measures it is difficult to gauge. 

In the long term a large building programme is 
essential to this country and I am confident that a 
future of great activity lies ahead for Eastwoods. 
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Neutrals on the Side-lines 


From JOHN LAMBERT 


and the six capitals have been busy analysing 
the text of Mr. Heath’s speech and the outline 
solutions which he proposed to the main prob- 
lems concerning Britain’s membership of EEC. 
On Monday, at the beginning of their three-day 
meeting with a packed agenda of Community 
problems (ranging from the Turkish application 
for association to the projected common policy 
for pork and cereals, from the GATT negotia- 
tions to a campaign against tobacco mildew), 
the EEC Council had a first debate on the 
British position. On November 6 and 7 they will 
devote a day and a half to detailed preparations 
for the opening encounter of the negotiations 
proper, at ministerial level, on the 8th and 9th, 
after which the experts will be unleashed for a 
lengthy period of more or less permanent in- 
fighting at the technical level. If Mr. Heath in 
Paris finally convinced the Six of British good 
faith and readiness to accept in full the Treaty 
of Rome, this does not mean that the negotia- 
tions over the protocols and special arrange- 
ments will be any less tough. On the Common- 
wealth problem in particular the going will be 
hard from the start. For all the suspicions to 
the contrary, the British will be out to do their 
best for the Commonwealth and obtain con- 
cessions from the Six to compensate probable 
losses on the British market; but the French, 
for their part, will fight tooth and nail to prevent 
the extension to the Commonwealth of the 
preferences which their former overseas terri- 
tories, now the Associated African States, enjoy 
on the EEC market. 

Meanwhile Britain’s EFTA partners are seek- 
ing how best to fend for themselves. The Danes, 
who make no secret of their haste to get into 
EEC in order to play their part in shaping its 
agricultural policy, are having their preliminary 
meeting with the Six this week in Brussels. 
They will make no difficulties about accepting 
the Rome Treaty and will probably only ask for 
temporary concessions to protect the industries 
they have been systematically developing to 
reduce their former excessive dependence on 
the agricultural sector. If the British negotiations 
should lag, and the Danish ones run smoothly, 
even her loyalty to Britain and EFTA might 
hardly prevent Denmark from signing the Rome 
Treaty as soon as she can. 

As for the ‘three neutrals’-—Austria, Sweden 
and Switzerland—whose ministers met last week 
in Vienna, they are all willing and anxious to 
join in European economic integration through 
an ‘adequate form of association’ with the en- 
larged Common Market. What concerns them 
are the political implications, implicit or avowed, 
of the European Economic Community; and 
the aim of last week’s meeting was to seek some 


ey the Paris meeting experts in Brussels 


. Sort of minimum denominator, common to the 


‘traditional’ neutrality of Switzerland, the ‘paci- 
fist’ neutrality of Sweden and the ‘imposed’ 
neutrality of Austria, which would enable them 
to solve the problem of their political relation- 
ship with EEC by one and the same formula. 
Not unnaturally the initiative for this came from 
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Austria, who, because of the ambiguous nature 
of her neutrality and her dependence on Rus- 
sian reactions, would be relieved to act in unison 
with her two partners. How far this is possible 
can hardly be revealed until the negotiations 
begin. 

As for the economics of their association: the 
three countries will in any case have to negotiate 
about this on their own, because their special 
problems and their economic relations with the 
Six differ considerably. Their views diverge 
noticeably over timing. The Swedes, subject to 
internal pressure from industrial circles, would 
have liked to apply for association as early as 
next month. The Swiss, on the other hand, 
having suffered hardly at all from the effects 
of the EFTA/EEC split, and still profoundly 
sceptical about French willingness to bring the 
British in, would prefer to wait and see how 
the Brussels negotiations progress before making 
any move. In the end the decision was taken 
that all three should formally apply to the Six, 
before the end of the year, to negotiate for asso- 
ciation. The Norwegians, too, whose eventual 
application will almost certainly be for mem- 
bership, are biding their time. 

About the position of Portugal, as if by tacit 
agreement, not a word has been breathed on 
either side. In the last resort all the EFTA 
members are relying on the unequivocal words 
of the London declaration, made in June, by 
which the Seven bound themselves to sink or 
swim together, and not to conclude individual 
arrangements with the Six until satisfactory 
solutions had been found for each and all. Since 
Britain, Denmark and probably Norway will in 
any event have a say in the final arrangement as 
full members of EEC, and since there are purely 
physical limitations on the number of negotia- 
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tions the Six can carry on at the same time, it 
looks as though for the moment the neutrals 


will have to be content with watching from the 
side-lines. (The same probably goes for Ireland, 
whose straightforward and early application for 
full membership has not a little embarrassed the 
Six. They are inclined to feel that for a rela- 
tively underdeveloped country, not a member 
of NATO, association might be a more desir- 
able solution: but not wishing to slight the Irish, 
they have invited them first to a preliminary 
meeting, such as they have had with the British 
and the Danes, leaving the final solution to be 
worked out later.) 

Inside the Six the European Parliamentary 
Assembly, meeting last week in Strasbourg, ex- 
pressed the now rather forlorn hope that the 
EEC Commission be entrusted with the nego- 
tiations on behalf of the Community, and the 
perhaps slightly less forlorn one that it, the 
Assembly, should be kept fully informed and 
should be consulted, as it noticeably was not 
in the case of the Greek association agreement, 
before anything definite is decided. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


R. LLOYD’s unexpected warning that he 

may introduce a capital gains tax (on short- 
term profits on Stock Exchange or property) 
before the Budget caused quite a flurry of sales. 
But there was some recovery later. It is said 
that some equity shares are nearing a resistance 
level. So they may be, because selling usually 
dries up when the dividend yield becomes ab- 
normally high. For example, 9.9 per cent. can 
now be obtained on ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL, 7.7 
per cent. On PRESSED STEEL, 7.3 per cent. on 
A. E. REED, 7.5 per cent. from BRITISH MOTOR, 
7.2 per cent. from DORMAN LONG and 7 per 
cent. from BRITISH ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES. But 
it is not yet time to get back into equities. In- 
dustrial disputes are getting worse and so are 
company reports. The high yields on AEI and 
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value of £520,000. 
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THE TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Salient points from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. D. G. N. 
Lloyd-Lowles, at the Annual General Meeting on 26th October, 1961. 


% A company is being formed to acquire an engineering business at Biggleswade, 
mainly for the purpose of manufacturing special purpose machine tools for our own 


Our dominant position in the industry makes us far and away the largest exporters 
of screwing tools from the United Kingdom, and we are well poised to take advantage 
of the opportunities for expanding trade which will be offered if the United Kingdom 


Our properties have recently been revalued at £1,200,000 compared with a book 


Net Assets now stand at £3,581,125 (excluding the increased value of the properties). 


Profits before tax amounted to £827,181 for the year to 31st May, 1961, an increase 
of 17% over the previous twelve months. 


The dividend of 20% for the year is covered*¥8 times. 


Turnover is running at a rate well in excess of last year and given normal conditions 
we can be very confident of the future. 
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Pressed Steel, for example, are pointing to the 
fact that dividends will probably be reduced. 
A dividend shock came for holders of shipping 
shares last week. CUNARD face a heavy trading 
loss and can only pay a dividend, if any, out 
of reserves. P AND O, so long the favourite of 
Sunday tipsters, warns its shareholders that re- 
sults have been adversely affected by bad trade 
and rising costs and leaves a doubt whether the 
final dividend will not be cut. The appearance 
of these high yields presents an opportunity not 
of buying but of switching. For example, it is 
possible to switch from Rootes into British 
Motor and gain } per cent. in yield. and from 
Pressed Steel and lose only less than a point 
in yield. I would have thought that BMC 
management and prospects are superior to the 
companies mentioned. Incidentally, P anp O 
yield less than several leading steel shares whose 
prospects I examined last week 


Industrial Holding Companies 

On previous occasions I have expressed dis- 
like of industrial holding companies as invest- 
ments, with the excepton of THOMAS TILLING, 
which is in a class by itself and always looks 
dear in the market. In a period of recession 
and falling profit margins the effect on the 
parent’s equity profits can be catastrophic. In- 
variably the parent company has bought a 
hire-purchase company and this makes matters 
worse. The CHARTERHOUSE GROUP, which antici- 
pated better profits last April, now reports that 
its hire-purchase losses need further provision 
against bad debts. No dividend may be paid. 
The shares, which were as high as 40s. 3d. this 
year, have fallen to 19s. 6d. As long ago as 
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September last year I critised NoRCROS when 
the shares were 45s. 6d. They are now 18s. 3d. 


Radio and Television Renting 


The radio and television renting companies 
have stood up very well in trading profits and 
in market values. The leader, RADIO RENTALS, 
at 27s., is 10 per cent. below its top and -yield- 


ing 3.6 per cent.; so is BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS, 


yielding 34 per cent. TELEFUSION at 40s. 6d. is 
actually at its high for the year, thanks largely 
to a favourable report from brokers. This com- 
pany confines itself to the renting of television 
receivers and the operation of relay television 
services, the equipment for which it manufac- 
tures. There is scope for a big expansion in 
the latter, especially as the company has de- 
veloped a simplified relay system which works 
with any make of television set without modifi- 
cation. There is also the prospect of a develop- 
ment of TV-in-the-slot—the subscriber paying 
for programmes which he desires to watch. For 
this purpose the RANK ORGANISATION has 
signed up With REDIFFUSION, but I understand 
that PARAMOUNT have a perfect TV-in-the-slot 
system which is available for Telefusion or any- 
one else. Telefusion holds the television relay 
franchise in twenty-nine localities, including 
London boroughs. Since it became a public 
company in 1958 its profits have doubled and 
also its dividends. In 1967 the GPO can revise 
the licensing contracts, but while it may provide 
long-distance television links between big centres 
of population, it is not likely to take over local 
relay. At 40s., the Ss. shares of Telefusion yield 
3.8 per cent. and are an attractive speculative 
investment. 


Company Notes 


HERE is no halt in the profits of Great Uni- 

versal Stores for the year ended March 31, 
1961, for once again record figures have been 
achieved with profits (before tax) up by about 
£1} million to £26 million; this is in excess of the 
average increase over the past five years. An 
outstanding record. The tax charge has increased 
to £13,913,000, which includes £650,000 attribut- 
able to the new rate of profits tax. The net 
profit works out at £11,827,302 against 
£11,419,241. Capital reserves of the group, now 
£106 million, have passed the £100 million mark 
for the first time. The most able chairman and 
managing director, Mr. Isaac Wolfson, tells 
stockholders that at home the multiple-shop and 
mail-order sections have in particular shown 
continued growth, whilst their overseas interests 
in Canada and South Africa have been main- 
tained on a profitable basis. The point to note, 
from the chairman’s statement, is that the com- 
pany’s profits merited a higher total dividend 
than 374 per cent., which would have been 
paid had it not been for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s request for dividend restraint. But 
stockholders will ultimately benefit from the re- 
tention of profits. These over the past ten years 
have risen from £2.8 million after tax to £13.4 
million. There is obviously room for further 
growth in this wonderful stock. With a cash flow 
of £9.7 million and a twofold cover for the divi- 
dend, the 5s. ‘A’ ordinary at 39s. 3d., yielding 3.9 
per cent., must be an attractive investment for 
the future. 

The provision of £5 million of long-term loan 
finance by Sun Life Assurance has enabled 
Hallmark Securities to broaden their field of 
investment by taking an interest in shop and 


office property for the first time. These develop- 
ments, which are now taking place at Tolworth 
(Surrey), Brighton, Eastbourne and Shepherds 
Bush and Fetter Lane (London), should add, 
says the chairman, Mr. Sidney Bloch, £120,000 
to the gross rental by the end of 1962. It is 
the intention of the board to double the present 
rate of property investment over the next five 
years. The company’s other interests include the 
manufacture of domestic water fittings through 
Barking Brassware, E. E. Reed and Co. 
(Builders) and an industrial banking subsidiary. 
The activities of the last-mentioned have been 
severely restricted since April, the board finding 
it more profitable to provide short-term building 
finance. The company is well placed to profit 
from prudent investment in the past in acquiring 
land, which has undoubtedly appreciated over 
the last few years. In the twelve months to 
August 31, 1961, the company has purchased 
building land amounting to £1.2 million. Profit 
figures for the year to April 30, 1961, are not 
really comparable with those of 1960. Pre-tax 
profits were £551,332 and the 60 per cent. divi- 
dend was covered more than two and a half 
times. The dividend has been increased to 60 
per cent. and would have been more, were it 
not for the restraint requested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A one-for-ten scrip issue is to 
be made and with the maintained rate of divi- 
dend, which is the minimum, the 1s. shares, on 
a 66 per cent. dividend basis at 28s. 6d., yield 
2.3 per cent. The board has recently been streng- 
thened by the appointment of Mr. Herbert 
Ashworth as general manager. His knowledge 
and great experience of the property market 
enhance the value of the shares as an invest- 
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ment with definite prospects for appreciation, 

In reporting new record profits for Spark 
Holdings for the year to April 30, 1961, the 
chairman, Mr. John G. Lawson, is optimistic 
that these will be surpassed in the current year, 
This is very encouraging. The latest report can- 
not really be compared with the previous one 
for a thirteen-month period as various sub- 
Sidiaries have been acquired whose profits 
brought in cover different periods. However, the 
chairman has given a most comprehensive re- 
port and has simplified the consolidated figures, 
which indicate that the pre-tax profit has risen by 
about 33 per cent. from £319,000 to £425,000. 
The group now covers four companies in the 
engineéring section, which: is responsible for 
over 50 per cent. of the profits, the metallurgical 
and foundry section contributing 30 per cent. 
and the balance coming from the textile section 
(this includes Bonsoir Ltd.); the only unprofit- 
able section is that of timber and plywood, 
which was hit by the recession in the furniture 
trade. Last year the capital was doubled by a 
scrip issue and it is now proposed to make a 
one-for-five scrip issue and to make the total 
dividend up to 45 per cent. by a final payment 
ot 274 per cent. Higher earnings can confidently 
be expected for the current year. The 2s. shares 
at 13s. 9d., yielding 6.5 per cent., are reasonably 
priced and have good prospects for the future. 

Vitamins have had exceptional difficulties 
during the past three years. These have been 
partly overcome during the year ended March 31, 
1961. There were heavy stock losses in 1959-60 
due to exceptional imports of certain proteins 
from South America. But pre-tax profits of 
£254,074 are better than those of last year, 
though still below the 1959 figure. The company 
produces fine chemicals and bulk vitamins, and 
in spite of production costs per ton being lower 
than ever before, increasing competition from 
Germany, Switzerland, Japan and the US has 
cut into profit margins. The chairman, Mr. 
H. C. Graves, admits that the future will 
still be very competitive unless this country 
enters the European Common Market, whereon 
the outlook for the company would immediately 
change for the better. Taking a long-term view, 
there is potential growth in the 5s. shares, but at 
10s. 6d. they now appear fully valued on the 
124 per cent. dividend. 
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‘What d’you mean—you'll have to have notice 
of that question?’ 
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Leastest 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


I was once told that the 
high prize for all hos- 
pitality goes to the 
hostess who, having in- 
vited a bishop to bathe 
in her pool, has the fore- 
thought to lay a button- 
hook for his gaiters in 
his bathing cabin. Most 
of us, however, operate 
at rather less esoteric 
levels, and might be 
likely to turn eagerly 
even for basic information to two new books: 
Hostess, by the late Constance Spry, and The 
Modern Hostess, by Judith Listowel (out on 
Monday). Constance Spry’s book is shorter and 
has useful recipes at the back by Rosemary 
Hume that include instructions about which bits 
can be done the day before, and if it goes on 
and on rather about flowers and tablecloths, at 
least the advice is sound. Judith Listowel’s book 
is far longer and more general, and though, like 
artichokes in a souffié, there are some good 
things there, they are concealed beneath a power- 
ful pile of waffle. 

Much of both books is concerned, inevitably, 
with manners. Constance Spry finally settles, to 
my delight, the absurd question of Milk in First, 
not done in the Mitford Country; apparently 
the confusion comes because if you use milk 
it is better to put-it in first, however polite the 
society; it is when cream is to be used that it 
goes in afterwards. She obviously has littie use 
for these sugar-tong manners, as she calls them; 
which one would expect of anyone interested in 
food, when you think of some of the more 
idiotic contrasts between social practice and 
functional purpose. Hock glasses, for example, 
have long stems so that the cool wine need not 
be touched by a hot little hand—yet it is socially 
OK to hold the bowl; it is a faux pas to smoke 
a cigar with a band on, yet the band was origin- 
ally there to protect the fingers of Cuban ladies 
from nicotine; the frill on a cutlet is there for 
those who pick the bones up with their fingers, 
yet paper frills appear on exactly those occa- 
sions when no one would dare to use his fingers. 

There are some questions which these and all 
other books leave unanswered. How is it, for 
instance, that when you have someone coming 
to dinner about whom you are nervous, the food 
does not necessarily burn. or blow up—that 
would be understandable—but is always in some 
Way subtly less nice? How can one counteract 
the trend—to which enormous numbers of us are 
prone—to have only one pudding at a time, and 
give it to everybody who comes in the house for a 
few months, shifting only when the home team 
absolutely cannot stand it any longer? Why is 
it, again, that preparing to have people to dinner 
or lunch always, like packing or doing home- 
Work, takes as long as you've got—all day in 
some cases, a scant hour in others? And how 
does the char always uncannily know you are 





having people in, and so go sick on that day 
and no other? The hell of hostessing is surely 
that one can know perfectly well, from ex- 
perience at the receiving end, what things make 
a good hostess, and still be quite unable to 
achieve them. I think myself, for instance, that 
if there is enough to drink and enough warmth 
it doesn’t really matter what else goes wrong; 
but is this any help the day the gas fire is on 
the pop and the fuse breaks in the electric fire? 
Or when you run out of drink-money on a 
Sunday? None at all. 

Actuaily neither book, to my mind, is a patch 
on two others I know; the superb Lady Behave, 
by Anne Edwards and Drusilla Beyfus, which 
distinguishes itself from any other etiquette 
book by reporting what people actually do, now, 
instead of what their grandmothers were told 
to do, and in fact contains all the information 
in The Modern Hostess as well. And there is 
another book, not in print since the war, called 
The Perfect Hostess, by Rose Henniker Heaton. 
This reads practically like a historical document 
by now, with its instructions on how to get a 
parlourmaid not to sing, how to balance the 
claims of your cook and your poor relations; 
but some of her remarks are unalterably. true: 
such as that no house ever has enough matches 
or coathangers, and that (I think this is a quo- 
tation) it isn’t the menu that matters but the 
men you sit next to. 

Which is, now I come to think of it, the essen- 
tially unsatisfying thing about all books on 
hostessing as such; the basic dishonesty behind 
all the advice on how to treat home entertain- 
ing as a job. The one thing that really makes a 
party or a dinner fun is liking the people at it; 
but the implication of such books is always that 
you are trying to build up your circle, make an 
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impression and, above all, entertain people who 
may be useful in your husband’s career. In other 
words, the people are not there because you like 
them but because they are hard currency. 

People like headmasters’ wives and consuls’ 
wives, of course, may have to go through the 
motions of being friendly to people they have 
never met before, and might find these books use- 
ful; for them, there is no real dishonesty in- 
volved, since a visiting official knows that he is 
being offered official and not private hospitality. 
This is fair enough; like cook and chauffeur, 
the man and wife do a double job together. 
But this semi-private entertaining fills me with 
horror. The more one goes into the details of 
impressing useful people—tactfully inveigling 
the famous, balancing the unknown against the 
lions—the more not worth doing the whole thing 
seems to be. What on earth is the point of doing 
any amount of social climbing if everyone you 
meet is still a means and not an end? (Though 
1 can think of plenty of cases where it is 
actually the other way round: people think 
they are using friendship to further their busi- 
ness interests, and are in fact using the business 
contacts to make them feel they have more 
friends than they have.) 

I admit that it is easy to feel smug if you 
belong to a profession where the only entertain- 
ing that ever does anyone any good is standing 
a round in a pub; also there is nothing like a 
row of empty oilcans on the stairs (say) to deter 
one from trying to curry favour with the Prime 
Minister by asking him to drop by. And even 
among those of us who never entertain for busi- 
ness purposes there is a distressing tendency to 
be more lavish with strangers than with close 
friends, which could be another, more insidious 
version of the same thing. The result of reading 
these books, on me at least, is to resolve that 
from now on people who come in numbers will 
get hash and beans: and when our best friends 
come back from America we will cook them six 
elaborate courses and make them wear evening 
dress. Which is cock-eyed, no doubt—but not 
so much as the other. 


Blind Spot 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


RoaD accidents, we all 
know, tend to happen at 
cross-roads—particularly 
in towns and _ cities. 
Motor insurance pre- 
miums for London, for 
instance, are the highest 
in the country, insurance 
companies being great 
believers in statistics. 
There are certain cross- 
roads that I pass regu- 
larly which are forever 
the scene of crashes—others where no one ever 
comes to grief. So I decided to make some in- 
quiries to try to find out why. 

The Road Research Laboratory at Langley 
have done quite a bit of research on accidents 





at cross-roads. They found that where traffic 
lights had been installed at cross-roads or T- 
junctions in the London area, where previously 
there had been only ‘Halt’ or ‘Slow’ signs or 
nothing, there were 40 per cent. fewer accidents. 
Then they went on and did some more research 
on traffic-light timings and accident statistics. The 
results of this were published in the June issue 
of Traffic Engineering and Control, and are 
fascinating, if not unexpected. 

Traffic-light settings vary from those wh:ch 
go from red to red-and-amber in one direction 
at the same moment as they go from green to 
amber in the other, to those that change in a 
more leisurely fashion, pausing at red in both 
directions for a second or two in the process. 
The first give turning traffic and pedestrians 
little time to hop it, and give rise, particularly 
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at night or when the road is wet, to collisions 
between cars still crossing on the amber—or 
even the just-red—and those starting on the red- 
and-amber, too impatient to wait for the green. 
From official records the Laboratory selected a 
dozen junctions in London where an all-red 
period had recently been added. Over these 
twelve sites injury accidents in the two years 
after the change were 41 per cent. down on the 
two years before. Crashes of the type where 
two moving vehicles on different roads collide 
—the ‘amber gamblers’—were reduced by 88 
per cent. 

Responsibility for Britain's roads is divided, 
not very clearly, between the Ministry of Trans- 
port and local authorities. The MoT, I gather, 
are entirely in charge of the important ones, 
like motorways, and local authorities of the 
very minor ones. There seems to be a kind of 
limbo between the two—for instance, a local 
authority wanting to put up a ‘Halt’ sign must 
first apply to the Ministry for approval. 

This lack of clear responsibility is presumably 
responsible for the astonishing variation in the 
marking of cross-roads (or lack of it) and 
settings of traffic lights up and down the coun- 
try. An excellent example of this is Eaton 
Square in Belgravia: straight up the centre runs 
the King’s Road, with four traffic-light-controlled 
cross-roads, almost identical except in MoT 
classification—one with an all-red phase in both 
directions, one with an all-red in one direction 
but not the other and two altogether without. 
Can you guess which are the scene of crashes? 

Most local authorities, I was told, have road 
safety committees, on which sit representatives 
of road safety organisations and the police. The 
latter are the obvious source of suggestions for 
improvements at black spots, for they have the 
accident statistics. Maybe they are vigorous and 
vociferous in suggesting such improvements; if 
so, I can’t help wishing they would tell us about 
their efforts occasionally. I do know that there 
is a police station within 200 yards of those 
lights in Eaton Square, and I can’t help remem- 
bering a policeman in another London district 
complaining that he frequently had to go out 
at night to deal with accidents at two unmarked 
cross-roads outside his police station. My sug- 
gestion, that all that was necessary to ensure a 
good night’s sleep for both himself and the 
casualty officer at the local hospital was for 
somebody to mark those cross-roads clearly with 
priority in one direction or the other, was re- 
ceived with blank apathy. 


* 


I was surprised to see that the ‘House of 
Young Ideas’ built into the Oxford Street fur- 
niture store, Waring and Gillow, to show, as 
its blurb says rather defensively, that the store 
is ‘just as capable as it ever was of looking into 
the future,’ is without central heating. The 
lavender, green and pink prettiness of the bed- 
rooms was marred by some very ugly old ideas 
indeed: electric heaters. 

But everyone to his idea of comfort. The de- 
signers, House and Garden, have thought it 
wiser to keep their small modern family free of 
dust, rather than warm. Built into the house is a 
mew vacuum cleaner called “Vacuumation,’ 
whereby the grit and dust, instead of being 
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sucked into that revolting pouch hung on to the 
machine that most of us know, flows through 
plastic pipes under the floorboards and into a 
large dustbin in the area, or garage, or cellar 


Postscript 


THERE'S been unex- 
pectedly little comment 
on the historic fact that 
our High Commissioners 
and Information Services 
in the Commonwealth 
countries have all quietly 
ceased to be ‘United 
Kingdom’ and become 
‘British.’ Perhaps less 
comment than the Com- 
monwealth Relations 
Office feared, when it 
chose to make the announcement not in the 
capital of the Commonwealth (or of the United 
Kingdom, or Britain, or whatever it is the capital 
of these days), but in Canada, and a month 
after the change had been officially decided 
upon and the titles already altered. 

I don’t suppose it makes all that difference 
in Canberra or Accra, but if the Foreign Office 
goes the same way as the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office (and why should we be called one 
thing in the Commonwealth and something else 
elsewhere?) one of the results would be that we 
should no longer sit with the big boys at the 
United Nations. Instead of being alongside the 
United States and the USSR, it would be be- 
tween Brazil and Bulgaria. Unless the Foreign 
Office decided on ‘Great Britain,’ when it would 
be between Ghana and Greece. Best of all, to my 
mind, would be to disregard the howls of Celtic 
rage and plump for ‘England’ and sit between 
El Salvador and Ethiopia, with nobody able to 
say that we had Great-Power ideas above our 
station. 

* 


Not very tactful of the War Office, I thought, 
to announce that a hundred Seychellois had 
just been recruited for the British army and that 
recruiting teams were jingling the Queen’s 
shillings in the Fiji Islands, within a week or so 
of Mr. Butler’s broad hint that the Government 
Was proposing to curb immigration—which 
means, in effect, the immigration of similarly 
coloured people, who are apparently good 
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‘Fall-out can harm your lungs—smoke Commo- 
dores and keep it out I 


1961 


—wherever you choose to store it. If the installa. 
tion fee weren’t £100, I'd buy it. Right now, 
however, I'd rather keep warm: nothing makes 
me feel younger. 


enough to die for us but not to live with us, 
I am reminded of the time of Dunkirk, when 
German and Austrian Jews and other anti-Nazis 
of the British Pioneer Corps were holding off 
the enemy with picks and spades, and their 
refugee relatives in England, who hadn't got 
round to being naturalised, were being herded 
into internment camps. 


* 


I see from the programme of the annual 
Marden (Kent) and District Commercial Fruit 
Show, held this week and said to be the most 
important show of its kind in England, that com- 
petitors were advised how best to display their 
apples and pears by being told in detail the 
headings under which their exhibits would be 
judged. These were: 

. Style, Appearance and Alignment; 
. Bulge and Height of Fruit; 
. Solidity, or Compactness; 
. Neatness in Wrapping; 
. Packing in Orchard Boxes; 
. Packing in Single-Layer Trays; 
. Uniformity; 
. Size; 
. Colour, Finish and Skin Quality; 
10. Internal Condition, including Bitter Pit, etc.; 
11. Freedom from Disease and Pest; and 
12. Freedom from Bruise and Other Damage. 
Under ‘Edible Quality,’ the programme reads, 
‘No method of judging this fairly having been 
devised, it has been decided to delete it from the 
Score Card in spite of its importance.’ 


* 


‘The MCC are breaking all precedent by ad- 
vertising in THE DAILY TELEGRAPH today for an 
assistant secretary.. Thus Peterborough in last 
Friday’s Telegraph. It depends, of course, on 
what you mean by ‘al/ precedent’: the MCC had 
advertised in the Times the day before. 


* 


Don’t be put off by a bottle covered entirely 
in gold paper (the effect is much admired in 
Jerez, whatever they may say in the Haymarket), 
but consider what’s inside, which is a very fe 
markable sherry. It is a Spanish-bottled oloroso 
called ‘El Cesar’ which, unlike most: olorosos, 
has darkened only with age in cask and has not 
been made into a dessert wine by the addition 
of the sweet Pedro Ximenes liqueur. Nor has 
spirit been added to raise the alcoholic content. 
The result is an extremely full-flayoured natural 
sherry with an unexpectedly dry finish and clean 
after-taste—an excellent appetiser on a cold 
winter’s day when, as the shipper points out, 4 
true fino (and he ships a very good one himself) 
can seem a little thin. It is served at the Martinez 
Spanish restaurant in Swallow Street, where they 
know about sherry, and it is sold at the Roland 
Read shops in Islington, which is where I tasted 
it; Balls Brothers in the City; and Tom G. 
Porter’s in Leeds. It is 21s. 6d. a bottle, and 
you can always tear off the gold paper. 

CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 27, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. cis aenmge 2° 
characters and spaces between wor 

Minimum 2 lines. 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





A NUMBER OF VACANCIES exist in the 
Market Research Department of a leading 
London advertising agency for Assistant Re- 
search Executive trainees. 

The work of the department consists mainly 
of planning and organising sample surveys of 
the general public, and of interpreting the 
results of these surveys to management and 
other departments in the agency. 

Selected candidates will im the first instance 
assist Research Executives by whom they will 
be trained in the techniques of market re- 
search, It is expected that Assistant Executives 
will eventually assume full executive responsi- 
bility for market rescarch on a group of the 
agency’s accounts. 

Applicants should possess a first or second 
class Hons. degree in one of the arts, social 
sciences, or mathematics. 

Starting salary will be between £650 and 
£750 p.a., depending upon qualifications. 

plication forms can be obtained from the 
siaff Manager. Box 9009. 


BBC. requires a Head of Drama, Television 
(British subject). Incumbent will work direct 
to Controller of Programmes, Television, and 
will be responsible to him for administration 
of Television Drama Department; for inspir- 
ing, controlling and co-ordinating its output; 
for development of programme ideas and 
techniques in Television Drama field; and for 
maintaining close contact with the ‘world of 
Drama at home and abroad. Candidates should 
combine proved creative ability with ability 
to control and administer staff and resources. 
They should have had considerable practical 
experience in the Drama field, in Television. 
Sound Broadcasting, Films or the legitimate 
Theatre. Salary not less than £4,000 p.a. Re- 
ests for application forms (enclosing ad- 
ressed envelope and quoting seference 
61.G.494 Spt.) should reach Appointments 





Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
within five days 
BRITISH TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL CO-OP- 
SEAT | es corenon for the post of 
LECTU in ACCOUNTANCY in 
COLOMt oO. CEYLON. Duration 2 years. The 
lecturer is required by the recently established 
Institute of cage Accountants to organ- 


ise tutorial classes and lecture in accountancy 
to articled clerks in training for membership 
of the Institute 


Salary: £2,250 p.a. (subject to British In- 
come Tax) plus TAX FREE ALLOWANCE ol 
£1,300 p.a. (married) or £835 p.a. (single). 
Other generous allowances. All emoluments 
paid by British Government. Superannuation 
Position can be safeguarded. For further in- 
formation and application form, write to 


Department of Technical Co-operation, 26 
King Street, London, S.W quoting 
CEY/45/TCS 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIA- 
invite applications from suitably quali- 
fied women for the post of Principal at a 
new experimental School to be opened at 
Banstead, Surrey, in April, 1962, for 
severely maladjusted children unable to 
speak. The School is connected with research 
being undertaken at Belmont Hospital. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Application form and further —_ from 
the General Secretary, 1.C.A.A., 4 Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 
JUNIOR SHORTHAND TYPIST required in 
Advertisement Department. Apply to: Adver- 
tisement Manager, The Spectator Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for Readership 

or Senior Lectureship in Archeology. 
Salary scale: 

Reader—£S2,175 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer—£S2,052—£S$2,127 per 

annum. 
Gencrous allowances payable. Passages 
for appointes and family on appointment, 
termination and annual leave. There is 
& superannuation scheme, and arrange- 
ments can be made to maintain F.S.S.U. 
Policies Direct appointment on contract 
normally for 5 years with possibility of 
Tenewal, (secondment welcomed if pos- 
sible). Unfurnished accommodation pro- 
vided at rent (excluding rates) up to 74% 
of salary. 


6 Applications (10 copies) detailing quali- 
cations and experience and naming 3 


referees by 30th November, 1961, to 
Registrar, University of Khartoum, c/o 
Imer-University —— se for Higher Edo- 


Ov 
a W.C.1. 


Woburn Square, 
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Appointments Division 


| METALLURGIST 


developing new processes. 


£1,500. 








Younger Executive & Technical 


have heen retained to advise on these appointments. 


for the Research and Development department of a steelworks 
He will be responsible to the Pilot Plant 
Manager for quality control and process development. He will join 
a young team applying research findings to actual production. 


Candidates, preferably under 30, should have R_ and D experience 
in steel or medium/heavy engineering. A_ good honours degree or 
equivalent in metallurgy is essential. Starting salary £1,250, pension 
and free life assurance scheme. Location North of England. 

Reference Z.4529 to S. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCK CONTROLLER 


for a group of companies which makes branded food products in 
four factories and distributes several hundred lines via depots 
throughout U.K. As turnover has increased, so have the problems 
| of planning production and dispersing finished stock to depots. This 
new appointment in London will control these activities. 


To start, he will organise deliveries to depots, maintaining minimum 
stock levels. He will then take over production planning, setting up 
systems at each factory in turn and maintaining a central control. 


Candidates must have responsible experience, working mainly alone, 
in forward planning of production and/or distribution. Training and 
experience in installing advanced systems of operations analysis and 
control would be preferred. Age 28 to 35. Starting salary £1,000 to 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


This division of MSL advises clients on technical and executive appointments 

which require men up to 35 years of age. Letters giving age and details of 

career should be addressed to the consultant concerned quoting the appro- 

priate reference numer. No candidate’s identity will be disclosed without 
permission. 


Steel Industry 


W. J. Simpson. 


Reference 7.4038 to A. McC ‘olm. 














POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER. 
SOCIAL WORKER ‘required. This post suit- 
able for someone wi to gain wider ex- 
perience of various aspects of the mental 
health service. Hospital Social Work Staff con- 
sists of one P.S.W., three social workers and 
two trainees. There are two OQut-Patient 
Social Therapy Clubs and seven Out-Patient 
Clinics, Opportunities exist for the develop- 
ment of individual interests. Applications to 
Medical Superintendent. 

PUBLICATIONS OFFICER. Applications are 
invited by the School Library Association for 
a part-time Publications Officer (man or 
woman) to work in London. Particulars of 
the ee may be obtained, on re- 
ceipt of a stamped addressed envelope, from 
the Secretary, School Library Association, 29 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, to whom 
= should be sent by 7th November, 








INTELLIGENT, CONSCIENTIOUS secretary 
for small happy advertising agency. Able to 
~_ responsibility. Age not important. CITy 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the Cilcennin 
Memorial Fellowship in Drama, tenable 
for two years from August Ist, 1962. The 
Fellowship is open to graduates and 
carries the value of £800 per annum. The 
Fellow will be a full-time member of the 
Department of Drama and will be ex- 
pected, as his main duty, to complete 
one full- -— Play for public production. 
eo ay governing the Fel- 

ee be obtained “yo the Regis- 
trar, ——e ty University, Bristol 8, to whom 
——- should be sent by January 
st, 2. 








Giilauan 





also Lave fluency in 


and editing. 





UNILEVER HAS TWO VACANCIES IN THE TRANSLATIONS 
DEPARTMENT IN ROTTERDAM 


Candidates should s Foal gt as their native tongue, and should 
nowledge of French and Dutch would 


be an advantage. A degree in languages is an essential qualification. 


The duties consist of translating technical and other reports on a 
wide variety of subjects into English, and the work includes correcting 


Applications should be made to:— 
HEAD OFFICE STAFF DEPARTMENT (Ref. TRANS. 5), 


UNILEVER HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 


TRANSLATORS 








Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 
On or Without Security 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
Tel. REGent 5983/2914 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE 


RBLIEF requires Regional A 7 Organisers 
for (a) North London, (b) t Lancashire, 
(c) North of England. Daties to carry out 


appeals throughout the region and stimulate 
all possible support for the charity. Ample 
scope for initiative. These are permanent 
appointments with pension and other benefits. 
Men and women with suitable backgrounds 
and real interest in the Committee’s work 
should apply to the Deputy Director, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


INVESTMENTS 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819 4106 KIN 5176, 


PERSONAL 


GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and order by post, or visit London's 
newest toy shop. Galts Dept. S., 30 Gt. Mari- 
borough St., W.1 (behind | Liberty's). 


HAMPSTEAD’ S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
oor opm sack les from 9-7 p- m. Nearly 
2, paperbac oe in stock. 6 High St., 

N/W.3 (HAM 2218). - 


HYPNOSIS AND ee for nervous 
conthions, habits, personal problems. R. K. 
Bria: .B.H.A., Wigmore St., WI. 
LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—-Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Ofiset Litho. 
Text in print-style. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Lid., 9 Blenheim St., 
wii . MAY 6093. 


PROF. NIEHAN'S CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 


Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
FIRST NIEHAN’S CLINIC IN ENGLAND 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W 2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


ROYAL JELLY is in the news again. Our old 
customers are not concerned with its news 
value, for having tried it they continue to 
send for it every year at times of crisis or for 
a special fillip. We pack it in our own Clover 
Honey and it costs 42s. for a Course. The 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Averay- 
ron, Cardiganshire. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first Post on the Monday of the week affected. 


TORY PARTY MILITANTS—Read Cross- 
bow, 12s. 6d. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 
60 Berners Street, W.1. 











WIN—in easy £175 Letter + Contest! Send for 


FREE E form—plus Free “Know-How 
Guide to riting Success.”” No Sales—No 
Fees training. Free ‘‘Writer’’ subscription; two 
free wri encyclopedias. B.A. School of 
Successful ritin 124 New Bond 


Limited, 
Street, London, . 


Cc. continued Ov erleaf 


TAGORE 
EXHIBITION 


INDIA HOUSE, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Paintings, Manuscripts, Books, Photographs, 
Handicrafts from SANTINEKETN. 
Formal opening by the Rt. Hon. HAROLD 
MACMILLAN, MONDAY, NOV. 6 
(admission by invitation). Open to the public 
NOV.17 to 19, 12 noon-7 p.m. Sats. & Suns. 
10-5. Admission Free. Film Show Daily at 4. 
Musical Recital by RAJESHWARI DATTA, Sat., 
Nov. I! at 7.30 p.m. Seminar; TAGORE social! 
and political thinker. Sat., Nov. 18 at 2.30. 
Enquiries P.R.O., India House, Tem. 8484. 
TCCC Sec. SWI. 423! Fle. 1821. 














. 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 


PRIVATE BAN! BANKERS 
) Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, we2 


: 


) 
: 











PERSONAL—contd. 


TEMPLE TRANSLATION “BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E. C.4. FLE 015}. 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni. WEL 6655 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 








JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Vi Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
(HYD: 6195). ‘‘French Landscapes.’’ Bon- 
nard, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renior. Van 
Gogh, etc. In aid of British ORT. Adm. 2/6, 
students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 
MODERN JEWELLERY. 800 pieces from 
32 countries at International Exhibition of 
Modern Jewellery (1890-1961), Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, rs Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. Daily 
10.30-6.30 (Not Sundays), Oct. 26-Dec. 2 
Adm. 3/6 (Students 1/6). 
NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION. Seventh 
Foundation Lecture. RUDOLF STEINER’S 
ay SE TO A LIVING SCIENCE by Dr. 
R. Twentyman. 8 p.m. at the Swedenborg 
Halk Barter Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
W.C.1. 











NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Oid Bond 
St., W.1 (GRO: 6755). ““‘THE NEW NEW 
YORK SCENE.”’ Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm 
Free. Until Oct. 28. 

THE ART OF LIVING. Six lectures by doc- 
tors and others on ‘‘The Rules of Health,” 
**Relaxation,”’ ‘“‘Personal Relations,’’ etc., to 
help you live successfully in these difficult 
times. No fees and no strings. Come to first 
lecture by Dr. R. Cove-Smith on November 
2 at 7.30 at Essex Hail, 1/6 Essex Street, 
W.C.2. Further lectures on five successive 
Thursdays by other experts. [llustrated leaflet 
if s.a.e. to Lecture Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled ‘‘Character and Con- 
duct of Artists before the Romantic Era’’ will 
be delivered by Professor R. Wittkower 
(Columbia) at 6 p.m. on 1, 8 and 15 Novem- 
ber at University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic Re- 
gistrar. _ 

VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a ‘m.-6 p.m., Sats 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings from 1945- 
1960. 11th October-12th November. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








THEATRES 
MERMAID (City 7656). Shaw double bill 


**Androcles and the Lion,’”’ “The Shewing- 
up of Blanco Posnet,’’ 6 and 8.40 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Portal Sewice 


00 

B Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 
Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
Name 


ee ee ewww eeeeeeee 


Address 


POORER ER SUCCES CeCe eee ee eee 


MEETINGS 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 27, 


EDUCATIONAL—cortd, 











COLOUR PREJUDICE MUST GO 
MARTIN LUTHER KING 


(American Negro. Christian leader of non- 
violent action) 


at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday, October 30th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Supported by Robert Resha (No. 17 in 
South African Treason Trial) and Stuart 
Hall (West Indian. Editor of New Left 
Review). 
CHAIRMAN: Canon L. John Collins. 
Tickets from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, London, E.C.4. (CITy 6869.) 
3/- reserved; 1/6 unreserved 








FRIDTJOF NANSEN CENTENARY 
MEETING 


Royal Geographical Society, 
Gore, S.W.7 

Thursday, November 2nd, 1961, 6 p.m. 
CHAIRMAN: The Lord Shackleton 

SPEAKERS: Odd Nansen, Felix Schnyder 
(U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees), 
The Right Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 
Tickets free from the Standing Conference 
of British Organisations for Aid to 
1 26 Bedford Square, London, 

C.l 


Kensington 





LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures/Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start at 7.30 p.m. 


Oct. 28. Sat. Harrow, Belmont Assembly Hall, 
Kenton Lane. 

Oct. 30. Mon. Chelmsford, Cannons Restau- 
rant, Duke Street. 

Nov. 6. Mon. Banbury, Town Hall 

Nov. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 

Nov, 16. Thurs. Bromley, Central Library. 

Nov. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall 

Nov. 21. Tues. Sevenoaks. Cornwall Hall, 
The Drive. 

Nov. 27. Mon. Norbury. The 
Beatrice Ave 

Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House. 

Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Library, 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY AND S. ANNE 
ABBOTS BROMLEY, NR. RUGELEY 
STAFFS 


Headmistress: Miss M. E. ROCH 
B.A. Dip. Theol 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


Two Scholarships of £200, two of £100 
and one Music Scholarship of £75, a 
year are offered annually to candidates 
under 14, two Exhibitions of £45 to can- 
didates under 15 

For further particulars apply to the 
Headmistress’s Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74. Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects@m which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
FRENCH LADY Hampstead gives tuition be- 
ginners, ordinary and advanced level, con- 
versation, etc. 15/- per hour. Box 8278. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., ’B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus, E. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF. EDUCA- 
TION, London, Oxford, Cambridge, North- 
ern, and others, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE requirements, and exams for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and 
Il), and other exams. Prospectus from 

Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
RESEARCH MATHEMATICIAN '  Hamp- 
stead tutors mathematicians, engineers, physi- 

c., in mathematics from advanced level 
>., M.Sc., etc. Private or postal tuition. 
Box 8279. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book-keep- 
ing and secretarial practice. Prospectus—The 
Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 St. 
Giles, Oxford. 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this 
way. Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNAL ISM (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1 
GRO 825( 

POEMS WANTED Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of **You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. Free Market Service 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, wes 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent 
DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. from 2s. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19 
MOU 6136 

MSS TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
TYPING 2/3 1,000 words. Mrs. § S., 24 Chis- 
wick Lane, W.4. CHI 4012 


Premier 





6d. car- 
Wallington, 








WINES 





LITRES OF LIEBFRAUMILCH 


bottled in Germany 
This fine, full-bodied Liebfraumilch wil! cost 
12s. 9d. a litre, but to introduce this délicious 
wine we offer two litres or more at 12s 3d 
a litre, carriage paid, until 4th NOVEMBER 
Please send money with order to 


HEDGES & BUTLER LTD. 
22 The Arcade, Bournemouth. Tel.: 20943 
ae Street, London, WI. Tel.: Regent 


WINE MERCHANT OFFERS his dazzling 
dozen. An all-purpose, all country, all value 
collection, and a free copy of his book **Wines 
my Line.’’ Fuller details from T. A. Layton. 
Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WELbeck 8808. 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


SHOPPINS BY POST 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, 
graphy, Paper Sale 
(333 items), 
Hill, N.16. 


HIMALAYAN NERVE TONIC Tablets for 
mental fatigue, lassitude, nervous debility and 
depression. A natural tonic of purely vegetable 
basis. Repairs the exceptional depletion of 
nerve force attendant om modern complex 
life. New years to life: New life to years. 6/3, 
17/6 and 26/- post paid from Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle Bath 
Tablets ‘Silvapin.’ Delicious fragrance, 
guaranteed refreshing. 21/- per gift box of 
36 tablets or 29/- per 50, post free. RAVIKA 
Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, 
colour prints, etc. Approval post free. Prices 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
GRENFELL CHRISTMAS CARDS on sale 
from the Grenfell Ass., Hope House, Gt. 
Peter St., London, S.W.1. Orders will greatly 
help our medical work for the fishermen of 
Labrador. Illus. leaflet on request. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Palzo- 
Catalogues. List 26 
from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 
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THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


“ART and ENERGY” 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
The Gouaches 


8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 











FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS—U.S.A. NAVAL 7 x 3 
Value £60 for £24. Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Phone: Bel! 2000 


PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON. | 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth Ken.9 
by Gloucester Road Sin. (FRO 1166) j 


THE SUNDAY TIMES censored the bit 
about the Mormons in the following adver- 
tisement—lI can’t think why 


ROY BROOKS.+ 


FASHIONABLE PRINCES GATE 
MEWS, S.W.7. Close Hyde Pk. & the new 
Mormon Church. (A top Mormon told me 
he was being twigged by some professors 
in the ‘plane coming over, & retorted: 
“At least my forebears married all their 
secretaries.’*) Not like ordinary mews— 
decent sized rms. Fine 24ft. L shaped 
drawing rm., dining section to super open 
plan kit PARQUET. 3 bedrms. (entire 
wall in 2 as fit wdrbs.), lux. bathrm. 
Large disused loft of immense Ibsen-like 
propensities. Decor almost immaculate. 
GARAGE. Long Ise. to 24.6.2004. GR. 
ONLY £36. ONLY £11,950 & try ANY 
offer—must sell 


Send for our latest list of houses and 
flats. If you have or know of anything for 
sale or to let please contact us. Usual 
scale commission (Greater London only). 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people com? 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (269 
hours) 


et 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


unfurnished, Londom 
.. N.W., S.W., sought by professional 
woman. Two children, 5 and 9. Excellent ® 
references. Maximum rent 15 guineas weekly. 
Less preferred. Box 8308 5 
A SMALL UNUSUAL HOUSE with character, 
charm and preferably garden, sought in Chek ¥ 
sea, Fulham or S.W. London area for buyer = 
prepared to pay a good price for these § 
qualities. Box 8310 


FLAT OR HOUSE, 
W., 


TRAVEL 


CHRISTMAS HOUSE PARTIES by air @ 
the Costa Brava and Majorca with accomie® 
modation in luxurv hotels, including Hos 
de la Gavina at S’Agaro, Hotel Formentoty) 
Majorca, and Hotel Son Vida in Palma 
Depart Dec. 22, returning Dec. 26 Excute | 
sions included in very low charges from . 
guineas. Write for Christmas and New Yeats 
brochure for details of these and other holiew 
days to Greece, Egypt, Tunisia, etc. WI Ss. 
Limited, 48 Park Road, Baker Street, London, — 
N.W.1. AMBassador 1001 or agents. . 


——— 








THE NATION'S 
REMEMBRANCE 


POPPY 
DAY 


Collectors urgently needed 
British Legion - Haig's Fund 
70-80 York Way - London: N.1 


(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940) 








——ee 
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Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THe Specrator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN LTD., 28 Craven Street, 


EUSton 3221. 


London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


London, W.C.1. Telephone: 


Subscription Rates per annum (52 weeks), Home 52s. 


Overseas 55s. Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Intand 3d.; Abroad 3$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, October 27, 1961. 
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